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EDITORIAL 


A pecaDE is not a long period, yet in these times of rapid change 
it offers time enough for an alteration of the face of the world 
and of the intellectual climate. Ten years ago The Evangelical 
Quarterly began its career as a venture of faith and courage; 
in the eyes of many perhaps a forlorn hope. To have lived so 
long is something, but that is by no means all. The fact most 
insistently urged upon our attention from all quarters at the 
Calvinistic Congress last year was the growing revival of interest 
in and attachment to the principles for which the Quarterly 
stands. Possibly Scotland lags behind. As Professor Henderson, 
of Aberdeen, reminded us “ Here we are, in some respects, 
on the edge of the map. Movements more or less common to 
Europe reach us only by and by, after a time.” But already we 
feel the impulses that are more powerful elsewhere. 

Calvinism has been much before our public of late, on the 
air and in the Press, and criticism as well as praise has been 
expressed. The critics, however, do not attack Calvinism in 
itself so much as the whole history of Scotland from 1560, 
for which the Reformed Church has so great a responsibility. 
It may be that few in Scotland consciously recognize themselves 
as Calvinists, but no Presbyterian can escape the sense of being 
here in the same condemnation. While the critics may detach 
some from their allegiance to the Reformed Faith, for most the 
natural reaction will be, out of loyalty to a precious inheritance, 
to study the matter more deeply and to return with fuller under- 
standing to the basic principles of the national faith. 

The Oecumenical Movement, moreover, is also having a 
similar effect. If some fears have been expressed that it may 
tend to blur the distinctions between the different Christian 
traditions, these are due to misunderstanding. The result has 
been the very opposite. Brought face to face with other definite 
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and strongly held traditions we have been tempted to entrench 
ourselves in our own positions and to defend them against all 
comers. When this is done in charity it receives nothing but 
respect and sympathy in the movement. Indeed it encourages 
us to seek a fuller understanding of the values for which we 
stand, and in so doing we also gain in self-respect, and realise 
afresh our lost unity with the other Reformed Churches. That 
unity is found, naturally, in our common inheritance from Calvin. 

It would be misleading to suggest that more recent Biblical 
scholarship, even with the aid of archaeology, is engaged in 
restoring the traditional view of the Bible. That is not so. Yet 
it has abandoned the ideas that prevailed so confidently a gener- 
ation ago, and has manifested the inadequacy of a merely literary 
and historical view of the Bible. The Bible is claimed once more 
for theology strictly so called. A theological Biblicism, which 
takes account of “ criticism ”’ while transcending it, brings us 
back again to Calvin’s standpoint and method. His interpretation 
of the Bible is once more both interesting, vital and important. 

And, finally, the warring ideologies that rend the world 
leave no place “ safe for ” loose thinking and soft sentimentalism, 
The Church too, the Reformed Church, has its ideology for 
which men have laboured and died, for which men are even now 
suffering martyrdom. Stern times demand that we take down 
the old armour, don it, and do our drill. 

For all these reasons it seems inevitable that, in Scotland, 
as in other lands, we shall return more and more to our Reformed 
inheritance and to the great theologian of our tradition, not 
indeed to copy him slavishly—the changed times and circum- 
stances will not permit of that—but to learn from him how to 
base our faith and our Church life securely upon Scripture, 
the Word of God. 

We invite all our readers and well-wishers to a new resolve 
to dedicate their most earnest thought to the study of Reformed 
principles and their most sincere endeavour to maintain them ; in 
patience with one another where we do not as yet see eye to eye, in 
perfect charity towards those of other ways, above all in the humil- 
ity which befits those who know themselves to be but servants of 
the God of Sovereign Grace. To serve this cause The Evangelical 
Quarterly was initiated ten years ago. At the opening of a new 
decade it offers itself as an organ of a movement of thought 
which we believe to be of supreme importance for the future. 
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THE BOOK OF ESTHER’ 
I 


Its Contents 


Tue inclusion of the book of Esther in the Christian Bible 
annoys many of our contemporaries. Might it not be advisable, 
even obligatory, to expunge this “ebullition of Jewish vin- 
dictiveness ” from the Church’s Holy Scriptures? Or has this 
book, in conjunction with the rest of the Bible, something 
evangelically requisite to say to those who are willing to believe 
in Christ Jesus? To put the query is to answer it, those will 
judge who are vexed by its “ unChristlike ” character. But as 
Christ Himself is, by the testimony of Scripture, “a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence”, we must be prepared to 
find that those very stones of Holy Writ at which we stumble 
have positive importance for our apprehension of, and faith 
in, Jesus Christ. It will help in any case first of all to glance 
at the contents of the book. 

The story unfolds itself in the time of King Ahasuerus 
(e.g. Xerxes I.) who ruled the vast Persian Empire stretching 
from India to Abyssinia from 486 to 465 B.c. Insurrections 
were not uncommon events in the East upon new accessions 
to the throne. Having quelled such a rising Xerxes celebrates 
a festival of six months’ duration held for the nobility of his 
kingdom. The king makes a parade of his riches on this 
occasion. That incites him at the height of the feast to display 
his costliest treasure, the beauty of his consort, which he can- 
not exhibit without losing it. Vashti refuses to appear, and 
consequently is deposed. He must needs re-marry, and the 
fairest maidens are fetched to the harem from all the provinces. 

Among these figures a Jewess with the sweet name Myrtle 
(Hadassah). After her parents’ death her uncle had taken her 
under his wing. He bears the Babylonian name of Mordecai, 
and traces his descent from the first king of Israel. It agrees 
with his distinguished pedigree that he resides in the palace 


1 Translated from German original by E. K. Simpson, M.A., and revised and 
approved by the Author. 
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precincts of Susa and is entitled to frequent the king’s gateway.. 
At her guardian’s behest Hadassah conceals the fact that she 
is a Jewess. She wins the royal heart, and becomes Queen 
Esther of Persia. 

Hereupon a favourite, Haman the Agagite, looms in 
view, who outvies all the princes of the land. Mordecai alone 
will not bow the knee to him. He is a descendant of Kish, 
and Haman an Agagite. Agag was that Amalekite king whom 
Saul should have executed in fulfilment of the Lord’s word to 
Moses (Exod. xvii); and he was rejected for omitting to do so. 
The Targum observes that behind Agag and Amalek stands 
Esau. The history of Israel had begun with the choice of Jacob 
at the expense of Esau. Was it to end in a destruction proceeding 
from Esau’s line? Haman is informed of Mordecai’s contumely, 
and vows that he will wipe out the whole Jewish people in re- 
venge. He casts lots (purim) to ascertain the fated hour for his 
enterprise. The lot falls on the 13th day of the 12th month. 
And he wins permission from Xerxes to work his wicked will. 

Mordecai now appears in sackcloth and ashes before the 
palace gate. The Queen thus learns of the edict, and Mordecai 
persuades her to intercede. The king receives her favourably 
and offers to gratify her desire even to the half of his kingdom. 
But she durst not present her momentous request at once; so 
she merely invites Haman twice to a banquet. Elated as he is 
by this honour, it cannot satisfy him as long as Mordecai offers 
him defiance. And so at his wife’s suggestion he makes a gallows 
ready for his opponent. That night the king cannot sleep, and 
beguiles the time with the chronicle of his kingdom. He finds 
there that Mordecai had saved his life from certain liers-in-wait, 
and yet remains unrewarded. In the morning Haman, on 
arriving early at Court, is greeted with the question: ‘ What 
shall be done to the man whom the king delighteth to honour ?”” 
Fancying that man to be himself, he proposes every possible 
distinction he can devise, and is thunderstruck when Xerxes 
bids him pay these selfsame honours to Mordecai. The second 
of Esther’s banquets now takes place, and Esther prefers her 
petition for her people, menaced by Haman with utter extermina- 
tion; and he at once falls into disfavour, and is speedily hung 
on the very gallows prepared for Mordecai. 

The Jews’ peril, however, is still unaverted. Messengers 
have been despatched throughout the Empire, assigning the 
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date for their destruction. Ahasuerus himself cannot recall the 
edict. All that can be done is to give the Jews permission to 
defend their lives. Of that permission they avail themselves to 
the full, with much effusion of Persian blood. 

In perpetual memorial of these days in which the Jews’ 
trepidation had been transformed into triumph, Mordecai and 
Esther appoint the festival of Purim, to be preceded however 
by a fast. The book is obviously written as a ground for this 
observance, which took its rise in the East, and was probably 
not introduced into the Holy Land until a century before 
Christ. It is still commonly celebrated by the Jews. Every 
Israelite, small or great, is supposed on that occasion to read, 
or have read to them, twice over the book of Esther. It is no 
festival of vengeance, but of unrestrained rejoicing. According 
to a statement of Raba in the Talmud it is not only lawful but 
laudable to carouse so heartily at this feast as no longer to 
be able to distinguish between “‘ Cursed be Haman!” and 
“Blessed be Mordecai!” Its observance is accompanied by 
masquerades, similar to these associated with the nearly 
simultaneous Shrovetide of Christendom; and the story of 
Esther, dramatically adapted, is then acted with all kinds of 
mirthful pleasantries. 


II 
Irs SIGNIFICANCE 


We now ask: How is this story to be appraised historically? 
The recently deceased Babylonian expert, Peter Jensen, years 
ago sought to prove that a myth regarding battles between 
Babylonish and Elamite deities underlies the narrative. At the 
time his assumptions attracted wide attention and obtained no 
small amount of support. Later researches have in turn aban- 
doned them, largely because of the recognition of the fact that 
the identification of the main actors with gods forms a very 
dubious basis for Jensen’s alleged proof. Gunkel arrives at the 
conclusion, based on modern literary and historical investiga- 
tion, that the book can be strictly classified as a “ historical 
romance”, The Jewish feast of Purim presupposes an Elamite 
or Persian festival of like nature. With the object of imposing 
a Jewish stamp and aspect on it, the pagan Saga has been 
copied. At the same time the main theme has been taken from 
the grievous plight of the Jewish Diaspora. The Jewish 
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composer must have lived at the Court of Susa. Gunkel shows 
how in his delineation of Persian institutions and manners he 
presents a lively and truthful picture of the conditions of the 
realm, as Ed. Meyer had already insisted; and how he is 
especially well informed respecting the court. 

In fact, a comparison of his statements as to the various 
offices of the royal residence with the results of the French 
excavation of the palace at Susa brings to light the structural 
stage at which the author of the book of Esther viewed the 
palace, namely, in the period between the reign of Artaxerxes I. 
and II., that is to say between 424 and 404 B.c. So Gunkel 
attributes to the book of Esther “ considerable value as a source 
of history”. Nevertheless he is by no means ready to grant that 
the story of Esther is really historical. On the contrary his opinion 
is that ‘‘ the climax of the relation, the murder of the Jews’ adver- 
saries, is certainly unhistorical, and that Esther was ever Queen 
must remain extremely improbable. Moreover, as far as we know, 
a universal persecution of the Jews never took place in Persia. 
Such violent collisions with the State occurred under the subse- 
quent domination of the Greeks and Romans”. Yet the hatred 
of the Jew did not spring up first in the Hellenistic era. It is as 
old as Judaism itself, whose very constitution involves that it 
cannot be inserted in the general world-outlook and civilization 
of the Nations, and accordingly excites universal odium. 

“How frequently may murder and fire and confiscation 
have raged presumably through the Jewish quarter within the 
circuit of the Persian Empire! How many a time may the 
children have cowered beside father and mother, with bar- 
ricaded doors and fast-closed windows, shrinking timidly at 
each wild yell of the mob, who were on the prowl outside! 
The sole human hope of the Jews in this perilous situation is 
that the State, with its vast resources, may not leave them quite 
in the lurch. The Persian Empire would never have acted as 
the book of Esther leads us to suppose. This story supplies a 
typical instance of the way in which history can be moulded by 
wishes. The possibility, however, exists that an averted catastrophe 
of the Jewry of a certain locality lies in its background.” 

Thus writes Hermann Gunkel, and he expresses well what 
is to be said of the literary and historical value of the book 
of Esther, regarded from the standpoint of present-day research. 

Now what gives this book its place in the Bible? It would 
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be too much to say that its reception into the canon of Holy 
Scripture brings a strange element into the collection, and thus 
distorts its line of vision. But it is undeniable that it so 
intensifies the Jewish trait in the Biblical point of view, else- 
where more or less slightly touched upon, that we can no longer 
disregard it, if the question is put to us, whether we like or 
dislike the viewpoint of the Bible. After we have once en- 
countered Esther and Mordecai in our reading we catch the 
odious family likeness in all the figures, not only of the Old 
but also the New Testament. The surmise suggests itself that 
the Jewish Scribes who determined the choice of Holy Writ 
may have recognised their own frame of mind in the book of 
Esther, and been glad to install it in the Bible. But that sup- 
position clashes with the tradition that 85 elders, among whom 
were 30 prophets, refused to recognise a Divine authorization 
for the feast of Purim. They did not dismiss the assembly 
however till God opened their eyes, and they found in the 
Lord’s word to Moses (Exod. xvii. 14) the injunction to keep 
the feast of Purim and to canonize the book of Esther. It is 
the passage where, after the victory over Amalek God com- 
mands Moses to “ write this for a memorial in a book and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for I will blot out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven”. On the ground then 
of this text was the book of Esther included in the canon. 
Soon it came to acquire peculiar favour. Rabbi Simeon of 
Lachish (circa 300) places it on a level with the Torah, and 
above the prophets and the other Scriptures. 

Is this characteristic for Judaism, and should the 
Christian Church, when it took over the Hebrew Scriptures, 
have discarded the book of Esther, and so have definitely ob- 
literated the Jewish feature from the Biblical facepoint? In 
point of fact, she did vacillate a good while, and even towards 
the close of the Fourth Century highly reputed teachers of the 
old Church shrank from reckoning it among the Holy Scriptures. 
Athanasius, for example, only went so far as to recommend it 
for reading to the catechumens. Eventually, Esther remained 
in the Christian Bible, and took its place immediately beside 
its dissimilar sister Rush. Jerome, who had discovered a proof 
of Divine wisdom in the fact that the Hebrew Scriptures com- 
prized just as many books as the letters of the Hebrews alphabet, 
only assigned to Esther the last place in the list, as Origen had 
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done before him. By accepting simply as it stood the entire holy 
writings of the Old Covenant, the Church testified that Christ 
crucified forms the whole revelation of God in the entire height 
and depth and length and breadth of its attestation by the Old 
Testament, and not least the book of Esther’s attestation to the 
Redeemer. The Church of the Reformation was well aware what 
she was doing, when, in spite of Luther’s personal repugnance 
to the book, she endorsed this confession without reservation. 

So this book stands to this hour not merely in the Jewish 
but the Christian Bible, and renders all Holy Scripture dis- 
tasteful to many minds. Should the Church then of to-day have 
the courage to exclude it? Rabbi Samuel ben Judah said that 
when Esther bade the wise men let her feast be celebrated 
perpetually, they replied: “‘ Wishest thou to excite hatred 
against us among the Nations?” For the feast of Purim and 
the book of Esther were bound to provoke all Gentiles against 
Judaism. Esther made reply: “I am already registered in the 
chronicles of the Kings of Media and Persia.” For us that 
signifies: You might doubtless strike the book of Esther out 
of the Bible, but it is indelibly inscribed in the annals of universal 
history, not only with ink, but with blood and fire. 

Again and again, when things come to the last resort, the 
story of Esther repeats itself. It intimates quite plainly the 
uncanny reality of the Jewish Question in our world. He who 
cancels Esther from the page of Holy Writ declares by his action 
that the Jewish Question and its solution have nothing to do with 
the revelation of God in Christ. 


III 
Tue Jewish QuesTION 


The book of Esther presents the Jewish Question to us 
in full relief. There is a peculiar people, dispersed amid all 
other peoples, and yet isolated from all. It will not amalgamate 
with them, and cannot for its own idiosyncrasy’s sake. The 
nations receive it as a foreign body, nay, as a thorn in their 
flesh which must be extracted at all costs. The wrath and hate 
against the Jew is but slenderly accounted for by the sense of 
racial differentiation. The physical and moral aspects of the 
Jewish Question are an inoffensive consideration. For the blood 
- and the moral status of the Jew are not so diverse from the 
blood and the moral status of the rest of mankind, that the Jew 
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must be regarded as unendurable on that score. “ Their laws 
are different from those of other Nations”, says Haman, and 
thus hints at the deeper distinction. But even he says merely 
“their laws”, not “their Law” or “the Law of the Lord 
their God”. For neither Persian nor Jew observes that the 
peculiarity of the Jew grounds itself on the peculiar will of 
Him who is the True God, and has set the Jews apart on 
purpose to reveal through them His unique Godhead. The 
most singular feature of the book of Esther is that it seems 
wholly to leave that reflection out of account, and never mentions 
the Deity, to say nothing of the Old Testament revealed name 
of God. Not once in any context in which the word God would 
involuntarily be mentioned, for instance, where Mordecai 
protests to Esther that if out of solicitude for her own life she 
will not go to the king, then shall help come to them in some 
other fashion,—even there instead of ‘from God’, we read 
only “from another place”. Intentionally, it is clear, not a 
word touching God is uttered. No less intentionally is the 
name ‘Israel’ suppressed, the name that marks the Jews’ 
divine vocation. ‘There was a Jew, a man of Judah (isch 
jehudi) ’, runs the wording. Purely as the Jewish Question is 
it contemplated and answered in the book of Esther, as though 
it were not withal the question of Jsrae/, God’s question. But 
when so viewed, as if it were only a national, or shall we say? 
biological or political or a variety of the cultural question of 
humanity, no answer can be given to it at last but that which 
Esther supplies; sanguinary strokes and counterstrokes without 
end. Neither party obtains a complete victory. Notwithstand- 
_ ing that the absolute dominion of the Persian king and the 
entire apparatus of the Persian government stood at his disposal 
for that purpose, Haman succeeds just as little in solving the 
Jewish Question by extirpation of the Jews, as Pharaoh before 
him had done by his brutal policy, or the Greeks and the 
Romans and the Spaniards and the Russians and the Germans 
later on. Why not? Because the Jewish Question is the question 
of Israel; because the Lord God is He who has propounded 
this question and who alone can answer it. 

Is that merely a concepticn, nothing more than an idea 
relative to the ‘‘ philosophy of history”? Nol! it is a perception 
arising from the fact that the book of Esther is found in Holy 
Scripture. As a constituent element of the Bible, it bears record 
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that the Jewish Question and its solution belong to Divine 
revelation. If it is true that we only believe in the Living God 
as we believe in the witness of His Holy Word—and the Church 
stands or falls with the acknowledgement of this truth—then 
we only believe in Him as we believe that He links the Jewish 
Question with the revelation of His Godhead and supplies the 
only solution of it. That follows from the inclusion of the 
book of Esther in the Word of God. We may stumble at that; 
but God Himself says: “‘ Behold, I lay in Zion a stumbling- 
stone and rock of offence” (Rom. ix. 33). The apostle Paul 
shows clearly why he cites this prophetic word when he is 
expounding the Jewish Question. For it is the most offensive 
truth in the whole of revelation that God has connected Himself 
indissolubly with Israel’s history. The Lord, the God of Israel, 
is and abides the God of the Jews. He hallows His name with 
what in the eyes of the world must constitute its greatest dis- 
honour. The whole Book testifies to this. In the Pentateuch, 
the Prophets, the Psalms, and throughout the New Testament 
the Jewish Question propounds itself. The children of Israel 
are therewithal the Jews. The book of Esther makes us realise 
that in a specially unpalatable fashion; and therein lies its 
significance. That is its contribution to the testimony of Jesus. It 
proclaims so loud that it cannot be ignored that the true Christ 
solves the Jewish Question; unless He does that, He is not 
the true Messiah, and therefore not the world’s Divine Saviour. 

If the community of those who believe and confess that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ of God has the book of Esther 
in their Holy Writ, it thereby acknowledges that God has 
solved the Jewish Question through Christ crucified and risen. 
Note that expression! For the solution lies in the fact that the 
supreme council of Judaism condemned this same Jesus to death 
and delivered Him up to the Gentiles on the ground that His 
claim to be King of the Jews was a blasphemy and a pollution 
of Israel, and that God on His side raised Him who had been 
put to death in that fashion and showed Him to be the Christ. 

The Jewish Question is settled in the New Testament in 
the single Person of Jesus. In correspondence wherewith 
in the narrative of Esther the battle for existence or extinction 
concentrates itself in the wrestle between Haman and Mordecai. 
Haman’s animosity against this one Jew drives him to the 
scheme of annihilating Jewry; and furthermore it does not 
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suffice him to destroy this one victim along with all the rest; 
he will debase him as no one else has been debased and erect 
a trophy of his triumph over the degraded Jews by his execution 
on a gallows fifty cubits high. Does he succeed? Who will 
hang on this fantastically lofty gallows, the Jew or the Jew’s 
adversary? Herein lies the whole tension of the narrative. A 
commentator who should treat this feature as incidental would 
be to blame. And so the Christian witness of the book of 
Esther is inadequately disclosed, if the import of this climax 
of the story is not recognised. 

“To hang on the wood ” is a form of capital punishment 
frequently portrayed on the Assyrian monuments, and the 
customary penalty with the Persians as well as one often found 
later among the Romans. It consisted in the suspension of the 
transgressors living or dead on a wooden stake or his fastening 
thereto with nails. Herodotus employs (e.g. iii. 125) to describe 
it the same Greek terms as the New Testament uses for 
crucifixion. It is not an Israelitish mode of punishment and, 
if resorted to in Israel, entails entire profanation, for the victim 
is hung up before God and exposed to His wrath. The body 
must not remain impaled overnight, but has to be buried the 
same day; for “ he that is hanged is accursed of God; that thy 
land be not defiled, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for 
- an inheritance ” (Deut. xxi. 23). According to the Old Testa- 
ment this punishment was only put in execution twice by Israelites 
or Canaanitish kings, and twice by David in the peculiar case of 
the murderers of Ishbaal and on the residue of Saul (Josh. viii. 
29, x. 26; 2 Sam. iv. 12, xxi. 9). Conspicuously alone in the Old 
Testament, and overtopping all the gallows of the world, stands 
the “tree”, 50 cubits in height, which Haman erected for the Jew. 

To the Israelitish mind there can be nothing more im- 
possible and preposterous than the notion that its Messiah 
should hang upon a cross. If their chief council constrains the 
representative of Rome to execute this pagan mode of punish- 
ment on a Jew, it is to cleanse the holy people from an abomina- 
tion which that person has brought to Israel’s door. That 
Jesus was executed in that manner, and did not suffer any 
casual sort of death, all the New Testament witnesses affirm 
emphatically. While Jesus according to Matthew’s Gospel said 
on His first announcement of His passion that He must suffer 
many things from the chief Priests and be slain, on the second 
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occasion He predicted that He must be betrayed into the hands of 


men, and on the third, that He must be condemned to death and _- 


given up to the Gentiles, that they might mock and scourge and 
crucify Him. It suffices not that the Jews should condemn 
and stone Him, as a little later they stoned Stephen. The 
co-operation of the pagan authority is requisite in order that 
this false Christ may be despatched as ‘ accursed’! Yet more 
strongly is this brought forward in John’s Gospel through his 
detailed account of the dealings of the Jews with the Roman 
Governor. “If this man be a transgressor according to your 
law, take him and judge him by your law”’, says Pilate. But 
the Jews will not consent to dispose of this case as an internal 
incident. “‘ We can put no man to death”, they declare, That 
applied only to death by crucifixion, which the Romans reserved 
in their own hands, and which the Jews would fain see wreaked 
on Jesus. Accordingly the Evangelist adds that they said that 
to Pilate that the word of Jesus might be fulfilled, signifying 
what death He should die (John xviii. 32). Plainly he is point- 
ing to the statement of Jesus to Nicodemus, a member of the 
Sanhedrin, at the inception of His ministry, that the Son of 
man must be “lifted up” precisely as Moses had lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, namely on the wood of the pole 
as a visible mark or token, that whosoever believeth on Him 
might have everlasting life. (John iii. 14, 15). Later on Jesus 
once more proclaimed that He must be lifted up from the 
earth, that He might draw a// unto Himself. And it is very 
significant on what occasion this took place, just at that crucial 
moment when a party of Greeks desired to see Him (John xii. 
20, ¢.g.). The more obstinately and passionately the Jews in 
their transactions with Pilate insist that Jesus must be executed 
on the cross and by the representative of worldly dominion, the 
more openly and trenchantly the Roman governor lays stress 
on the proposition, that the fulfilment of their desire implies 
that he as a non-Jewish judge passes judgement in the Emperor’s 
name on the King of the Jews, and likewise on their Messianic 
hope. Pilate feels uneasy because he has an inkling that he in 
person, together with the power which empowers him to 
sentence Jesus to death, becomes guilty by this act of affronting 
“the King of Truth”. But in vain does he seek to remit the 
case to the Jewish Council on the ground that the crime of 
Jesus violated only the law of the Jews, not the imperial code. 
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The Jews maintain that by their own law this crime could only 
be expiated by that capital sentence which the Emperor’s dele- 
gate ought to impose. In vain Pilate proclaims from the secular 
tribunal the innocence of the accused. In vain does he attempt by 
the device of an exemption once a year granted to the Jews for 
their oddity’s sake of a semi-political’ insurgent to release the 
“ King of the Jews ’’. “ Not this one but Barabbas ”, all cry. In 
vain does he present Jesus to them wearing the crown of thorns. 
They insist that according to the Jewish law, the blasphemy of 
Jesus that He was the Christ could only be expiated by His 
crucifixion. In vain Pilate tells them from his judgement seat on 
the Pavement twice more, before issuing the command for that 
doom, that the execution of the King of the Jews is at stake. 

Only when the chief priests, by the declaration “‘ We have 
no King but Caesar!” have with the surrender of Jesus sur- 
rendered likewise every Messianic pretension of the chosen 
people does the representative of -the secular power allow 
Jesus to be led away to the cross. Nor does he fail to publish 
the meaning of this crucifixion and finally drive it home by the 
superscription which he causes to be drawn up in the sacred 
tongue and the two chief profane languages, and placed above 
the head of Jesus on the cross: “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
Jews”. It was upon reading this inscription that the Jews 
began to suspect that the crucifying of Jesus could be taken 
to signify the full renunciation of all the Messianic claims of 
the chosen people. “ Write not King of the Jews ”—such is 
now the petition of the chief priests to Pilate—“ but that He 
said, I am King of the Jews”. But he will not accede to their 
request. ‘“‘ What I have written I have written,” replies the 
imperial delegate in words which strikingly (and that not by 
chance) sound like a reproduction of those with which Xerxes 
responded to Esther and Mordecai: ‘‘ What is written in the 
King’s name cannot be revoked ” (Esther viii. 8). Yet whereas 
the pogrom issued in the name of Xerxes became abortive through 
a counter-order issued in his name, in order that the Jewish 
people in the Persian realm might survive till the advent of 
Jesus Christ, the order by which the Roman procurator signalized 
the crucifixion of Christ abides finally and irrevocably the super- 
scription over His cross, the certificate of the total reprobation 
of Jewish Messianic theories. The representative of Roman 
lordship and of the heathen world is drawn solens volens into 
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the charge brought against Jesus, and His crucifixion thus 


rendered a possibility; and thus the Gentiles are made partners — 


with the Jew in His rejection. It avails Pilate nothing to wash 
his hands in innocency. Jesus was crucified by his instrumentality. 


IV . 
KING OF THE JEWS 


So it is Jesus as King of the Jews who hangs on the cross. 
And the two crosses, that reared before the gates of the holy 
city, and the fifty cubit high scaffold at Susa, greet one another 
across the continents and the centuries. The book of Esther 
intimates that the decision of the Jewish Question as a Divine 
question coincides with the decision which of the twain, the 
Jew or the Jew’s enemy, in the event is lifted up on the tree. 
The final solution, which every provisional settlement adjourns 
and by its provisional nature vindicates, is the solution furnished 
by God Himself, when He suffered the Jews in concert with 
the Gentiles to uplift His Son as a Jew on the cross. Neither 
the crucifixion of a Jew by the Gentiles nor the crucifixion of 
an enemy of the Jews by the Jews embodies that solution, even 
though the essence of Judaism so fully excluded that of Gentilism, 
and vice versa, that from the human standpoint nothing short 
of the overwhelming victory of the one over the other can 
provide a solution. He who regards the opposition between 
them as of a less thorough cast has not sounded the Jewish 
Question to the bottom. The unparalleled wonder of God’s 
solution lies in this, that both of the mutually exclusive solutions 
of men, neither of which in God’s sight can dispose of the 
question, are historically conjoined by Him to bring about His 
solution. The supreme Jewish council and the pagan authority 
make common cause in doing away with the King of the Jews 
at the accursed tree in the person of Jesus Christ; and at that 
very moment when they think to triumph, God’s unique victory 
emerges to view. There it becomes patent that His possibility 
renders both of their possibilities impossible. In the trial of 
Jesus, in fact, the Jews with passionate fury carry through a 
policy akin to that sketched in Esther, and the Roman pro- 
curator achieves the end, remarked too late by the Jews, that 
floated before the mind of the Jews’ foe at the Court of Persia. 
The fanatical determination on the part of the Jews to preserve 
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themselves intact which animates the record of Esther solemn- 
izes its triumyph in the charge launched against Jesus, and in 
that very act runs into the trap laid by the representative of 
the world-power. Here we view the most absolute contrast to 
the Will of God revealed in the life and death of Jesus. That 
being so, must we not affirm that the: book of Esther and the 
Gospel stand in irreconcilable antithesis to one another? Yes! 
and nevertheless the recognition of the indissoluble connection 
between the two ensues. The Holy Spirit has linked the Gospel 
inextricably with the book of Esther by revealing how God has 
established His Son’s title to be the Saviour of the World in 
letting Him die through the agency of the Jews for the Jews, 
and the agency of the Gentiles for the Gentiles. While God 
permits the sin both of Jew and Gentile to work itself out in the 
crucifixion of His Son by both parties, and judges it, He fulfils 
and reveals at the same time the unique and complete victory of 
His grace and truth over the world’s iniquity. For in permitting 
His Son to become a Jew, to die as King of the Jews, and to rise 
again on the third day, He vindicates His election and conserva- 
tion of Israel, and fulfils all His promises to His chosen people. 
By this means moreover He establishes peace in lieu of enmity be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew. For now it is manifest that both are 
one in their sin against Him, that both live solely by His grace, 
which is proffered to them in the message that God has made One 
to be a curse and gloriously raised Him up again because He has 
mercy on all. This solution constitutes the judgement of God on 
both the Jew especially, and also the Gentile. And this solution 
connotes the Divine possibility of redemption for all who believe 
in it, the Jew in the first place, but also the Gentile. 

It behoves that One should die on the cross for the re- 
demption of all. Caiaphas expressed it in its Jewish application: 
“It is better that one man die for the whole Nation than that 
the whole Nation perish” (John xi. 50). The occasion on 
which he says that is remarkable. After Christ’s greatest sign, 
the raising of Lazarus, the high priests and Pharisees call a 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to decide what is now to be done. 
“ If we let Him go on, all will believe in Him; then the Romans 
will come and take away both the place and the Nation.” That 
is to say; through Him we shall lose our peculiar right to exist 
in the eyes of the world-power. Then Caiaphas in the words 
we have quoted points out the only possible solution of the 
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problem. And the evangelist declares: “this said he not of 
himself; but, being high priest that year, he prophesied, because - 
Jesus was to die for the Nation, and not for that nation alone, 
but that He might gather into one the children of God dispersed 
among the nations.” So significant is Caiaphas’s saying to the 
Evangelist that he recalls it afresh in his narrative of the trial 
of Jesus. We remark that he puts a deeper construction on the 
speech than the Jewish high priest had intended. He perceives 
merely the means of preservation for the nation in the sacrifice 
of a single individual. The Evangelist discovers in it the 
proclamation that by the death of this one Person all the children 
of God, whether Jew or Gentile, should be united in one. 
And so he wakens within us remembrance of the most striking 
passage in the story of Esther, where Mordecai calls upon the 
Jewess, who is Queen of Persia, to fling herself into the breach, 
that her whole people may not be exterminated. He repels her . 
plea that such a course assuredly entails her death with the 
intimation that she will certainly lose her life if she seeks to 
safeguard it at the cost of her countrymen. Then she braces 
herself for the arduous task with the sentence: “if I perish, 
I perish.” In this speech of Esther, out of all the texts of Holy 
Writ, Wilhelm Liéhe found the appropriate watchword for our 
evangelical deaconesses. And do not the words of Mordecai 
sound singularly like (and that not by accident) the word whereby 
Jesus directs His disciples to carry their cross after Him? 
“ Whoso will save his life shall lose it: but he who loses his 
life for My sake shall find it.” Even as Christ’s disciples must 
be His witnesses in point of readiness to carry the cross as His 
followers, so the readiness of Queen Esther is an antecedent 
witness to the crucified King of the Jews. But then Esther 
had not to. die for her people, it may be said. No! yet just in 
that feature that she is fully prepared, but her willingness does 
not meet with its fulfilment in herself, is she a witness for Him 
who alone brings the unique sacrifice of His life which suffices 
for the redemption of many, an offering that could not be re- 
placed, but only witnessed to, by the most entire devotion or even 
martyrdom on her part. The case is similar to that of Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, who was ready to sacrifice his only 
begotten son, but received him back in parable (Heb. xi. 19). 
And the same parallel holds with regard to the edict of the 
Persian king, which might have blotted out the Jewish people, 
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had not the. counter-injunction proved more efficacious, in 
contrast with the sentence of the Roman procurator and his 
inscription on the cross, which was irrevocably fulfilled. In 
this alternate correspondence and divergence of the events and 
sayings of the book of Esther and of the sayings and events 
of the Gospel, we catch a glimpse of the peculiar relation of 
the Old to the New Testament and of promise to its specific 
fruition. And thus as a constituent of the church’s Bible Esther 
supplies a needful testification to the Saviourhood of Christ. 
It proclaims that Christ Jesus, crucified according to the counsel 
of God alike by Jew and Gentile, is the Divine solution of the 
Jewish Question as well as of that propounded in the choice 
of Israel, which He alone can evolve. The objection may be 
raised that the lesson drawn is one which might be gathered 
from the rest of the Bible without the help of the book of 
Esther. “‘ So much the better” is our response. Would it not 
be extremely suspicious if this book comprised a testimony to 
Christ alien to the rest of Scripture? But that is not the fact. 
The Bible gives us in many passages tantamount utterances. 
Yet there is a profound necessity that this aspect of its witness 
to Him should be set in specially provoking relief in this book. 
The consequence is that every one who is called to believe is 
led inevitably to see that there is no genuine faith in Jesus, 
the Saviour of the World, which does not confess and pay 
homage to the crucified King of the Jews, for it is as the crucified 
King of the Jews that Israel’s Messiah brings the world salvation. 


Free Fairu 


This faith, and none other, apprehends and comprehends 
the only possible way of solving the Jewish Question. A 
“Christian ” world which does not take the Gospel seriously 
as a fulfilment of the problem of the book of Esther, and does 
not solve the Jewish Question by faith in that gospel, bleeds 
to death in face of it. For its accomplishment belongs to the 
final stage of history. We mean that the Jewish Question has 
been fulfilled in the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
but not yet despatched. The saying of Christ, “ I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil”, holds good here. He is not only 
crucified but risen. And the Risen One is now attested in full 
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to be Israel’s Messiah, and sits as such at the right hand of 


power (Ps. cx.) and will come again in the clouds of heaven as . 


the Son of Man (Matt. xxvi. 64). That was the last thing Jesus 
said before the council, and so affirmed the high priest’s question 
whether He were the Christ in the most comprehensive manner. 
The bearing of this final declaration on the connection of Israel’s 
election with universal history, as presented in the book of 
Daniel, should be noted. According to the announcement of 
the angel to Daniel, the appearance of the Son of man in the 
clouds signifies that after the annihilating judgement of the 
wild-beast kingdoms “‘ the kingdom and dominion and power 
under the whole heaven shall be given to the holy people of 
the Highest; and His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
all powers shall serve and obey Him” (Dan. vii. 27). The 
elevation of Esther to the queenship of the Persian kingdom, 
and the victory which she obtains in this character for the 
“holy people of the Highest” are foreshadowings, shadowy 
prognostications, of the appearance of the Risen One and 
the ultimate return of Christ for the glorious reception of the 
kingdom. All the victories vouchsafed by the Lord to the 
people of the Old Covenant in history have this typical reference; 
they foretoken the final victory. Certainly, we cannot but 
surmise that this entire line of victory was broken by the death 
of Jesus, and that all realizations of it or longings for it lying 
in that tract of prefiguration were buried with Him. But it is 
equally certain that His resurrection guarantees the glorious 
fulfilment of all such pledges of victory. That fulfilment reaches 
far beyond the bounds of Jewish Israel. Since Pentecost the 
“holy people of the Highest ” is being called and gathered out 
of all nations. If the great kingdom-promises of the Old 
Testament are now transferred to believers in all lands, the 
assumption seems quite natural that every peculiarity and 
distinction of Jewish Isratl is abrogated. The matter might be 
viewed in this light. God chose and conserved Israel in the cen- 
turies B.c., in order that He might let His Christ come of their 
stock, and so salvation be “‘ of the Jews’; but after they had handed 
Him over to the Gentiles and God had raised Him up to be the 
Saviour of the world, the Jews’ day is over; nay, the peculiar con- 
nection of the Messianic promise with Israel is thereby dissolved. 

The statements of the New Testament, however, by no 
means correspond with that supposition. True, every limitation 
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or perversion of the Messianic hope in terms of Jewish self- 
preservation or glorification is rebuked, and every curtailment 
of Christ’s salvation to the Jews nullified. True, the hedge 
betwixt the heathen world and Israel is broken down, so that 
the Gentile has open access to full salvation and may become 
a citizen possessing the freedom of the Kingdom of God. 
Furthermore, the Jews have in point of fact entirely forfeited 
every right to a peculiar status there, and indeed henceforth to 
be exclusively the chosen people of God. But here is the astonish- 
ing thing. Now, when there can be no more talk of a right of 
theirs, God glorifies His grace in them, the grace which called 
them at the first and has conserved them ever since. He crowns 
the manifestation of His faithfulness by not only leaving 
“ Israel after the flesh ” alive after the crucifixion of Jesus, but 
in addition by keeping His peculiar promise to it inviolate. 
He is resolved to complete the redemption of mankind, which 
He began by the separation of Israel to Himself, through the 
Jews. That is why He preserves a “ holy remnant” of Israel 
after the flesh, which are not merged in the nations either by 
emancipation or assimilation, nor cabined in a ghetto, nor con- 
verted by Zionist or kindred movements into a nation like the 
rest of the nations, nor can be uprooted by Pharaonic or 
Hamanish measures. Hence it comes to pass that the Jewish 
Question is an open wound in the body of humanity, and for 
God’s own heart, which can only close when the Jews in genuine 
conversion believe and confess that God has made Jesus, whom they 
gave up to the Gentiles to crucify, both Lord and Christ. Then 
come the times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, when 
God shall send again Christ Jesus in glory to what is first and last 
defined as Jsrae/; ‘‘ Whom the heaven must receive until the 
times of the full consummation which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of His holy prophets, sent forth from eternity ” (Acts iii. 
21; Matt. xxiii. 38-9). 
VI 
Tue Power or Gop 

A finger is laid on this open wound in various passages 
of Scripture, nowhere more distinctly than in the Epistle to the 
Romans. When the apostle has expounded in eight chapters 


the truth that the Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and also 
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to the Greek, and that nothing whatsoever can invalidate this 


possibility of salvation, he breaks off with the lamentation that. 


he feels deep and continued anguish of heart because of the 
Jews, who are his kinsmen in the flesh, sorrow that as a com- 
munity they still reject Christ. That is an intolerable grief to 
him, not so much because they are his kinsfolk as because to 
them primarily pertain the adoption and the covenant and the 
promises, and these are ratified by the Jewish birth of Christ. 
These Jews are notwithstanding still Israelites. It is noteworthy 
that the apostle who in the first eight chapters has designated 
them only Jews, in opening up the Jewish Question, terms them 
Israelites, using not their popular, but covenant appellation. 
He desired for the glory of God, like Moses in his day 
(Exod. xxxii. 32) and to some extent also Esther, to be sacrificed 
for the salvation of his brethren, for their sakes to be accursed 
from Christ. But that cannot enter into the reckoning. God 
needs no such offering; His word cannot, shall not, fall to the 
ground. It suffices that His Son has been made a curse. And 
it tallies with God’s Word that Israel should be winnowed by 
judgement even to its vanishing remnant. Or has God wholly 
cast away His people? Impossible! They are “ shipwrecked 
on God”, it is true, but on the rock of His faithfulness, not 
that they may be dashed to pieces, but rather that the un- 
fathomability of the Divine mercy may be manifested in them 
and through them as the sole ground of any man’s salvation. 
Their fall is the salvation of the Gentiles, to provoke themselves 
‘to jealousy’. Israel, which again and again has rejected the 
Divine overture of salvation, is thus, viewing how the promise 
given to them first of all is embraced by the Gentiles, to wax 
so jealous that it turns at length to God and His Christ. If its 
casting away is the world’s salvation, what will its reception be 
but “‘ life from the dead ”? That will be the last glorious design 
of God; and the accomplishment of it is suspended on the 
Jews’ conversion. Hence Paul sees the glory of his Gentile 
apostolate, the final basis and justification of his Gentile mission, 
in the circumstance that with the calling of the Gentiles into 
the new covenant he ultimately secures the Jews for Christ. 
We shall avoid seeking to know more in this matter than 
the Scriptures teach us, and not indulge in historical specula- 
tions. Be it ours to accept and hold tenaciously to what Holy 
Writ says. “I will not leave you in ignorance of this secret ”, 
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writes Paul (Rom. xi. 25), “lest ye be wise in your own con- 
ceits ”. In the Jewish Question there lies not merely a historical 
riddle, capable of solution by dint of force or fancy, but a 
“‘ mystery ”, a secret, the disclosure of which at the end of the 
tale belongs to God. Herein exists the one definite historical 
problem of the Gospel. All else that can be affirmed concerning 
Christ and the history of nations derives its weight from hence, 
or it is a meaningless piece of guesswork. The history of the 
Jew is the crimson thread of universal history. That cannot 
remain altogether concealed upon a review of the almost mil- 
lenniums of Christian history. Nations have risen to greatness 
and sunk to ruin, but the Jews have stayed. And more than 
once when matters have come to a crisis, the book of Esther 
has been reenacted. The various efforts, passionately pursued, 
to efface the Jews have always had the opposite effect, to wit 
that the Jews who had lost themselves in the world have found 
themselves again. ‘‘ The drawing off of the king’s signet ring,” 
conferring full authority on the Jew’s enemy, says Rabbi Abba 
ben Kahana in his exposition of Esther iii. 10, “‘ wrought more 
than the 48 prophets and 7 prophetesses who preached in Israel; 
all of them did not turn them to the good way, whilst the drawing 
off of the king’s signet ring did so.” Many as were the times 
on which God gave up the unfaithful people of His choice to 
the nations to cast reproach on it, the marvel of His conserva- 
tion of a remnant always took place. Some vestige of the secret 
that, according to the last song of Moses, God has stored up 
and sealed among His treasures disclosed itself ever and anon: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” “The Lord shall judge 
His people, and repent Himself for His servants ” (Deut. xxxii. 
36, e.g.). The Church of Christ, which is a party to this secret, 
must also confirm it, and in contrition and faith grasp the 
grand possibility of the solution of the Jewish Question, namely, 
that the fulness of the Gentiles may enter into the covenant of 
Christ, and the chosen people be thus roused to jealousy. How 
should Judaism become jealous of a Christianity which is not 
Christian at all? Thus the Jewish Question is the Christian 
Question as assuredly as Jesus Christ is the Fulfiller of the 
promise of the book of Esther.* 


University of Basel, Switzerland. Win. Viscner. 
1 Babylonian Talmud. Tract. Megilla, Fol. 144. 
* Cf. Solowjoff: Fudenthum x 


THE SCOTTISH DOCTRINE OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


I 
In the Larger Catechism of 1648 (Q. 164) a Sacrament is 
described as “an holy ordinance instituted by Christ in His 
Church to signify, seal, and exhibit unto those that are within 
the Covenant of grace the benefits of His mediation ; to strengthen 


and increase their faith and all other graces’. That is to say, a 
Sacrament has three different aspects or functions. 


(a) A Sign. It is a “ Sign ”, symbol, or pictorial representa- 
tion of the grace that is offered us in Christ. Thus the sprinkling 
with or immersion in water of Baptism is an outward representa- 
tion of cleansing and remission of sin. And thus in the Lord’s 
Supper, by the broken bread and poured-out wine, the Lord 
Jesus “‘ calleth us to remembrance of His Death and Passion ” 
(Knox's Works, 3, 

(b) 4 Seal. A Sacrament is a “‘ seal ”, assurance or guarantee 
of the gifts promised us in Christ. The Sacraments are “‘ minis- 
tered as seals and visible confirmations of the promises contained 
in the Word ” (John Knox, First Book of Discipline, chapter 2). 
So Calvin maintains “. . . there never is a sacrament without 
an antecedent promise, the Sacrament being added as a kind 
of appendix, with a view of confirming and sealing the promise ” 
(Institutes 4, 14. 3). To weak faith or dim imagination the 
Sacraments come as sure outward visible pledges of the inner 
invisible reality. 

(c) 4n Instrument. A Sacrament is an “ exhibition ”, means, 
or instrument of the grace conferred by Christ. The grace 
promised and represented is actually given. The Scottish Church 
has always deliberately, definitely, and strongly contended that 
the merely representational view is inadequate. Thus the Scots 
Confession of 1560 asserts: ‘‘ We utterlie dampne the vanitie 
of those that affirme Sacramentis to be nothing else but naket 
and bair signes. No, we assuredlie believe, that by Baptisme 
we are ingrafted in Christ Jesus to be maid partakares of His 
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justice, by the which our synes are covered and remitted, and 
also that in the Supper, rychtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joyned 
with us, that He becumis the verray nourishament and foode 
of our saullis.” Under and in the visible elements we find and 
receive the unseen spiritual realities and gifts. 


The efficacy of the Sacraments, in all these three ways, is 
conditional on worthy reception, on faith or a right spirit in 
the attitude of the recipient. “ All this, we say, cummis by 
trew fayth, which apprehendeth Christ Jesus, Who only makes 
His Sacrament effectual unto us” (Scots Confession, art. 21). 
“‘ They confer nothing and avail nothing,” says Calvin, “ if not 
received in faith, just as wine and oil, or any other liquor, 
however large the quantity which you pour out, will run away 
and perish unless there be an open vessel to receive it.” In 
fact, part of the divine purpose in the Sacraments is “ to exercise 
the faith of His children” (Scoss- Confession, chap. 21). The 
proportionate degree in which they are efficacious in each of 
the various ways distinguished (as signs, seals and instruments), 
may differ with the individual and with the occasion. Thus, 
as a sign, the efficacy of the Sacrament will be directly pro- 
portionate to the conscious explicit intelligent faith of the 
recipient. Its efficacy or value as a “seal” or assurance will 
depend partly also on the intellect and understanding, dur 
hardly less on the emotions and imaginative powers of the 
recipient. While, as an instrument, the grace conveyed through 
the sacrament will depend less on the individual’s own conscious 
power of apprehension, and more entirely on the immediate or 
direct operation of the Holy Spirit. This last aspect is specially 
important, as it avoids any tendency to too “ subjective” an 
interpretation, and demands the recognition that the grace 
bestowed is not in proportion only to either intellectual capacity 
(which varies with individuals), or emotional height (which 
varies with the occasion), but is the expression of the unfailing 
liberality of God the Giver, Who, as He has provided grace in 
His Sacraments, wherever they are humbly and worthily received, 
can be counted upon to reward faith, however weak or dim. 

Two general features in this doctrine of the Sacraments 
held by the Scottish Church are worth particular notice. In 
the first place, the emphasis is always upon the divine rather 
than the human part in the rite, upon what God does rather 
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than upon what man does. Faith in the recipient is made an 
essential condition, but no more than a condition. Man must 
be prepared to receive, and desirous of receiving, but the gift 
is of God. The Sacraments, in their very essence, are divine, 
supernatural actions. For their content is nothing less than the 
free spontaneous unmerited grace of God in Christ; and how 
that grace is conferred and made man’s, remains to the last 
a secret hid from human comprehension. Sufficient is it that 
they are given by Him to be the channels of grace, and that 
that grace has its source only and always in Him. This emphasis 
gives to the whole (Scots) view of the Sacraments a clearly 
“* objective ” interpretation or colour. 

The other point worth underlining is that the divine agent 
in the Sacraments, He Whose operation alone makes them real 
and efficacious, is the Holy Spirit. Thus the Scots Confession 
of 1560 asserts: ‘‘ This union and communion which we have 
with the body and blood of Christ Jesus in the rycht use of 
the Sacraments is wrocht by operation of the Holy Ghost.” 
So also Calvin: ‘‘ The Sacraments duly perform their office only 
when accompanied by the Spirit, the internal Master, Whose 
energy alone penetrates the heart, stirs up the affections, and 
procures access for the Sacrament into our souls. If He is 
wanting, the Sacrament can avail us no more than the sun 
shining on the eyeballs of the blind or sounds uttered in the 
ears of the deaf’ (Jnstitutes, Book 4, 14. 9). So also in the 
Prayer before Baptizing and in the Prayer of Consecration at 
the Eucharist, it is the Scottish practice always to invoke the 
presence and operation of the Spirit. This emphasis on the 
place and work of the Holy Spirit determines and gives its 
distinctive colour to the sense in which the “ Real Presence ” 
is understood in Scottish Presbyterian doctrine. Though the 
primary and essential content of the Sacraments is Christ and 
His grace, yet the Spirit is thought of as the minister who 
both leads the soul to Christ and brings Christ’s grace to the 
soul. 


II 
Baptism 
To turn now to the particular Sacraments: Baptism is the 
divinely-appointed rite of initiation into the Christian Church. 
“It is not to be administered to any that are out of the visible 
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Church . . . till they profess their faith in Christ, and obedience 
to Him” (Westminster Confession). In its visible symbolism it 
is both a picture and a pledge to believers of the cleansing and 
regenerating Spirit of Christ, Who is willing and able to free 
them from the stain and the power of sin, and so to make 
them truly the children of God. ‘On this symbolic aspect 
of the Sacrament general agreement is found throughout 
Christendom. 

But that in the doctrine of the Scottish Church it is more 
than a mere symbol or picture of the operation of divine grace, 
is made clear. “. . . By the right use of this ordinance, the 
grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited and 
conferred by the Holy Ghost” (Westminster Confession). That 
is to say, Baptism is, in the full sense of the word, a real means 
of grace: what is represented in the sprinkling of water is, if 
there be faith, actually effected by the Holy Spirit; that opera- 
tion of the Spirit being not independent of, but in definite 
relation to, the Sacrament. This is not to say that Baptism is, 
in every case without exception, absolutely necessary to re- 
generation and salvation; that would be presumptuously to 
limit both God’s power and His love. Nor is it true that in 
every case, without exception, Baptism effects salvation; for it 
is tragically possible to quench or refuse access to the Spirit. 
Yet, with these qualifications, it remains true that this Sacrament 
is normally an instrument and vehicle of God’s cleansing and 
saving grace. He who comes to the Font in penitence and 
faith, finds there a fountain to wash him clean from his sins, 
and is made sacramentally “a new man in Christ Jesus ”. 

The Scots Church has always claimed that the proper 
subjects of Baptism are not only those who have professed their 
faith in Christ, but also the children of such believers of what- 
ever age. To refuse Baptism to such infants would imply the 
view that children cannot be regenerated and belong to the 
household of faith, a view contrary to the age-long faith of 
the Church, to the teaching of Scripture, and to the words of | 
our Lord Himself: “‘ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The efficacy of Baptism in the case of adults, as the 
appointed rite by or through which the Holy Spirit operates 
in the remission of sin and regeneration of the nature of the 
individual, is readily comprehensible, and in harmony with 
the view of the Sacraments as conditioned by faith. Since, 
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in the case of adult Baptism, the grace bestowed follows upon 
penitence and faith, and is the response of God to the conscious 
desire of the recipient. The case of infant Baptism is apparently 
on a rather different footing, and presents the difficulty that 
the child can have, at the time, no conscious desire for, faith 
in, or understanding of, the sacrament; and therefore cannot 
receive the full gift offered by it. The Scottish Church deals 
with this point by teaching that “the efficacy of Baptism is 
not tied to that moment of time wherein it is administered, yet 
notwithstanding, by the right use of this ordinance, the grace 
promised is not only offered but really exhibited and conferred 
by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or infants) as that 
grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God’s own 
Will, in His appointed time ”’. 

The efficacy of the sacrament, that is to say, in the sense 
of grace conveyed as well as represented, is as certain and real 
in the case of children as of adults. But the grace need not 
be an instantaneous and complete gift, but may extend over 
years and may come into full operation only in later personal 
experience—this later experience of its effects, however, being 
qualified by and connected with the Baptism of the individual. 
Through the Sacrament, the divine gift promised is actually 
given; though not necessarily at the moment of its administra- 
tion nor then in full. The last word must, in any case, be with 
God; and who shall limit the ways in which He can work, or 
set arbitrary bounds to the gifts which He can bestow even 
upon a little child? 


Ill 
Tue Lorp’s Supper 


The Lord’s Supper, Eucharist, or Holy Communion, has 
two distinct though closely-allied aspects. On the one hand, 
the broken bread and poured out wine are visible symbols and 
reminders of the Sacrifice of Calvary, in which Christ our 
Saviour gave His Body to be broken, and poured out His 
Blood, in His redemption of us men from the bondage and 
penalty of sin. The communicants are “to take and eat the 
bread and to drink the wine in thankful remembrance that 
the Body of Christ was broken and given, and His Blood shed, 
for them”. So is this Sacrament, wherever and whenever 
celebrated, a perpetual sign of the passion and death of the 
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Lord Jesus: and a pledge of the benefits therein offered of 
pardon and peace and reconciliation with God. 

The other central aspect of this sacrament is that of a 
Feast, in which the believing communicant not only holds 
spiritual communion with Christ himself, but becomes an actual 
partaker in His life; being thereby purified, strengthened, and 
refreshed in the inner man. This aspect of the rite is very 
clearly brought out and emphasized in the standards of the 
Scottish Church, e.g., Shorter Catechism, Ques. 96: “‘ Worthy 
receivers are not after a corporal and carnal manner but by 
faith made partakers of His Body and Blood, with all His 
benefits to their spiritual nourishment and growth in grace.” 
The essence then of the Sacrament is a “* union and communion ” 
with Christ himself so close and intimate that we thereby share 
in His very life and become heirs of the immortality which is 
His by divine right. This implies, on the Divine side, to express 
it in the most general terms possible, nothing less than “ the 
self-communication of Christ Who gives Himself in the Supper 
to be the meat and drink of our soul”. How this self- 
communication of Christ is effected cannot ultimately be ex- 
plained. It is a fact which finds its credentials not in dogmatic 
description, but in personal experience. Nevertheless it is this 
experience of an intimate mystic communion with God in 
Christ which is the very heart of the Sacraments. 

The question inevitably arises here: ‘‘ What is the part 
played by the material elements in this mystical experience? ” 
The Scots Church has always definitely repudiated the theory 
that the bread and wine are actually changed by consecration 
into the physical Body and Blood of Christ. The doctrine of 
Trans-substantiation seems to them neither sufficiently intel- 
ligible nor sufficiently spiritual, nor to be borne out by Scripture. 
They recognize in the consecrated elements, not the source of 
the grace offered, nor the grace itself, but channels through 
which the grace is truly conveyed. In the Sacrament, the 
material is not changed; but the material becomes the instrument 
or vehicle of the spiritual. As once a woman, touching the hem 
of the garment of Jesus, felt virtue flow from Him into her 
whole being, so . . . taking in faith these simple things of 
bread and wine, through them we receive the life and strength _ 
of Christ our Lord. 

Nevertheless, a point to be emphasized is that the Scottish 
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Church conceives of the grace of this Sacrament as being com- 
municated not by the elements in themselves but by the 
sacramental action as a whole. Through the bread and wine, 
that grace is made ours; but only as the bread and wine are 
rightly used and in their proper setting; namely, prayer, the 
words of Holy Scripture, and the fellowship of the Church 
Catholic. These things also, though in a subsidiary sense, are 
vital parts of the Sacrament. Thus it is that in the doctrine of 
the Scottish Church, the “‘ Real Presence ”’ of Christ is thought 
of in a wider and less localized manner: not in the consecrated 
elements, but in the whole sacramental action; not so much 
merely upon the Holy Table as presiding over the Feast and 
Himself distributing among the worshippers His sacramental 
Gifts. The Feast is His: the bread and wine, blessed in His 
Name, are His. Receiving them as from His Hand, we truly 
partake of His very life. 


IV 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DocTRINE OF THE 
Scottish CHURCH 


One or two important facts of a general character emerge 
from the briefest statement and consideration of this subject. 

(1) The Scottish Church has never at any stage of her 
history, either minimized the value of the Sacraments, or 
countenanced any laxity in their administration, or permitted 
the neglect of them. The very practice which may have seemed 
to strangers to be the result of indifference, namely, the in- 
frequency of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, is, in reality, due 
to an almost awesome (if wrongly applied) conception, of the 
sacredness of the rite. 

(2) The doctrine of the Sacraments held in Scotland is 
much “ higher’ and more objective than is usually realized. 
They are not merely symbolic ordinances, but actual means of 
grace; communicating to men that which they signify; of divine 
appointment and of divine content and significance; efficacious 
and generally necessary for the purification, strengthening, and 
sustaining of the spiritual life. 

(3) Nevertheless the Scottish Church alike in her official 
standards and in her popular teaching, does not attempt to 
describe standards and in her popular teaching, does not attempt 
to describe in clear logical terms the method of the operation 
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by which grace is conferred upon the recipient. She is willing 
to accept, both as a warrant for their use and as a description 
of their gifts, the simple and familiar, but infinitely profound, 
language of Holy Scripture. She is willing to admit that as 
Luther says, “all doctrines regarding Sacraments are like the 
stammerings of an infant”. Because at the heart of these 
supernatural acts the reverent, humble, and grateful heart will 
always find, and will even welcome, mystery. ‘‘ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? ” 

(4) It seems that along such lines the Scottish Church is 
peculiarly fitted to point the way to a possible “‘ rapprochement ”’ 
among the various branches of the Church Universal on this 
crucial and difficult matter of the Sacraments. She would 
suggest the definite acceptance of a “ via media”, to be dis- 
covered, however, not so much by compromise of principles on 
either side, as by the recognition rather that complete clearness 
and consistency of dogma on this subject is, by its very nature, 
not only undesirable but impossible. Such a “ via media”, as 
offered for example in the Scots Confession of 1560, would 
keep a “high” view of the Sacraments, as being essentially 
supernatural acts: would recognize their necessity, under normal 
conditions, for the growth in grace of all Christians: would 
insist on their valid administration according to proper form 
and matter, and by properly ordained ministers of the Church. 
But, on the other hand, such a “ via media” would neither 
seek nor desire a clearcut logical theory as to the precise effects 
and methods of operation of the Sacraments: agreeing, simply, 
that they are divinely-instituted and divinely-regulated acts by 
which God, through His Holy Spirit, confers upon men in their 
frailty the forgiveness, strength, and life that are in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Upon the conviction that the Sacraments offer 
such gifts, all Christians could surely agree. More than the 
knowledge that such gifts are thus conferred, no man or church 
need surely require. 


A. Nevite Davipson. 
Glasgow Cathedral, Glasgow. 


THE MESSAGE OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


In England Friedrich Nietzsche is usually confused with 
Treitschke! and accused of having plotted the war. In support 
of this idea it is urged that his conception of Wille zur macht 
underlies both pre- and post-war Pan-Germanism. However 
that may be, it is none the less clear to any student of Nietzsche 
that the charge as such is fantastic. Nietzsche himself was 
neither a protagonist of German Nationalism nor was he a 
defender of German culture. Those ignorant people who thought 
that “ auch die deutsche Kultur in jenem Kampf (the 1870 war) 
gesiegt hatte’? were for him the victims of a “ weltverbreiteten 
aber schmeichelnden Wahn”. Lacking unity of style, German 
culture was no more than “ ein in sich kampfendes Chaos des 
gesammten Auslandes, der gesammten Vorzeit”’.* Its so-called 
celebrities were weak and trivial Gelehrten”’; wandelnde 
Encyklopidien; eingefleischte Compendien und gleichsam con- 
crete Abstracta”’.* Even the State ideal, which had certainly 
triumphed, was not something to be prized in itself, but some- 
thing cramping and futile, ‘ein Rickkehr, nicht ins Heiden- 
thum, sondern in die Dummheit’’. Indeed Nietzsche saw in 
the State the greatest enemy of religion and philosophy, 
attempting, as it did, to harness philosophy in a debased form 
(Universitatsphilosophie), lest true thought should rise up and 
destroy it. In so uncompromising a critic it is surely idle to 
seek a chief protagonist of Pan-Germanism, and if the Kaiserreich 
came in for so harsh treatment one shudders to think what 
Nietzsche would have thought of Hitlerism and the new Aryan 
culture. If Nietzsche is quoted as a fore-runner by the experts 
of the Third Reich, it is only because his ideas have, as he always 
feared, been adopted by those least capable of understanding him. 

A second charge commonly brought against Nietzsche in 


1 Treitschke, author of Historische und politische Aufsdtze, etc. 
* Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen I (Werke I, p. 179 f.). 
Betrachtungen II (Werke I, p. 383). 
id., p. 323. 
s Unnclagenstine Betrachtungen III (Werke I, p. 420 and cf. pp. 476 ff.). 
*Ibid., pp. 476 f. 
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England is that he was an arch-enemy of the Christian faith. 
In that charge there is something of truth, but not the whole 
truth. If by Christian we refer to the conventional Christian 
faith of his own and indeed of our day, then the charge is wholly 
true; Nietzsche both detested it and despised it. His works 
consist largely of attacks upon it, and in the last years, when 
his mind finally gave way, he frenziedly opposed the worship 
of Dionysos to the worship of Christ. Whether he ever attacked 
vital Christianity, or for that matter ever knew it, is a different 
question. It is our purpose in this essay to see whether Nietzsche 
has not in fact a very urgent message for the theologians of the 
Church to-day. 

In the generally accepted sense of the term Nietzsche was 
no theologian. This is not unexpected. But neither was 
Neitzsche a philosopher. He was first and foremost a thinker, 
and in so far as his thought touches upon religious subjects, 
in so far as it crystallizes into a general Weltanschauung, 
Nietzsche strays into the realm of theology. He strays into 
that realm in a double capacity; first as a critic, then as a con- 
structive thinker. Both as critic and as constructive thinker, 
Nietzsche has an important contribution to make. 

As a critic Nietzsche attacks conventional religion root and 
branch. And strangely enough his first violent attack is not 
upon orthodoxy, but upon Liberalism. The Unzeitgemdsse 
Betrachtungen, taken as a whole, may indeed be construed as a 
polemic against modern Liberalism. In the first essay, David 
Strauss? is reviewed and ruthlessly demolished. In the second 
the historical attitude, which lies at the basis of all critical work 
upon the Bible, is considered and condemned. In the third, 
and partly in the fourth, the general weakness of the liberal 
position in religion and philosophy is fully exposed, the greatness 
of true philosophers and men of culture, i.e. Schopenhauer and 
Wagner being brought out by way of contrast. 


II 
The war against Liberalism is waged upon two main 
fronts. There is first of all an assault upon its general philo- 
sophical position; and then there is an evaluation of its historical 


? Nietzsche himself always makes the distinction between philosophers who are “* Gelehr- 
ca” philosophers we are Denker” (Scho pp- 456 ff.). 
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and critical approach. The philosophical position of Liberalism 


is as Nietzsche saw clearly enough, and as Brunner and Barth . 


have since demonstrated, that of an Aufklarungsoptimismus. 
In the later years of the century there was a tendency to adopt 
the language of Darwinianism, but at root the Strausses and 
Hartmanns were true descendants, through Hegel and Schleier- 
macher, of Lessing and, above all, Herder. Their talk is all 
of Werdend; they view. history as a Weltprozess. With 
Philisteroptimismus they regard the late comer as the end and 
goal of history, the world and even God only becoming self- 
conscious with the development of the modern scholar.* “ Der 
moderne Mensch,” says Nietzsche with fine scorn, “‘ steht hoch 
und stolz auf der Pyramide des Weltprozesses und ruft Wir 
sind am Ziel, wir sind das Ziel, wir sind die vollendete Natur.’’® 

Nietzsche’s attitude to this Hegelian optimism was con- 
sistent throughout his life. In Der Antichrist he could still write 
“* Progress is merely a modern idea, i.e. a false idea”. Nietzsche 
never attempts to disprove the idea; he simply treats it as absurd, 
the facts disproving it from the very outset. It is untrue to 
life, and manifestly so. The modern man is no nearer to the 
ideal than the Greek man of the seventh century B.c.5 There 
is no approximation of the historical to the ideal such as 
Schleiermacher postulated as the basis of his reconstruction of 
Christianity. The hope upon which Liberalism primarily rests, 
the hope of a growing Kingdom, the hope of a development 
to perfection, has no roots in historical reality. The value of 
Nietzsche’s criticism, as with so many of his criticisms, is 
clearly seen when it is considered in the light of the modern 
Barthian attack upon Liberalism.* In revealing the fact that 
Liberal scholarship is permanently affected with what he calls 
Hegelei und Schleiermacherei, Nietzsche has enabled us to put 
it in its historical perspective and to perceive the weaknesses 
which lie at its very heart. 

The attack upon the historical and critical methods of 
Modernism is even more drastic than that upon its general 


1 The influence of Herder is usually under-estimated, but here, as so often, he stands 
at the source of the whole movement ; cf. esp. his influence upon Schelling and Renan. 

*Cf. Renan, L’Avenir de la Science. Introduction xiii ’humanite autant que 
nous savons cree la conscience de I'univers. 


II, 359 ff. 
Der Arist (Eng ‘ Pp- 243). 


Indeed, Nietzsc him farther away. 
* See esp. Brunner, Die Mystik und das Wort and Der Mittler. 
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philosophical position. For Nietzsche the great disease from 
which the nineteenth century suffered was a surfeit of historical 
scholarship. And that scholarship had produced nothing but 
dry-as-dust “ Gelehrten ”, professing objectivity but lacking the 
true objectivity which is alone the prerogative of the great artist. 
All culture, all thought, all religion, has been withered by 
historical research. It professes to seek truth, but it always 
destroys. Its main feature is a Scharfsichtigkeit’, but it is a 
“ Scharfsichtigkeit in der Nahe, die mit einer Myopie fir die 
Ferne verbunden ist’. The historian “‘ beurtheilt eine Schrift, 
weil er sie nicht im Ganzen zu tibersehen vermag, nach einigen 
Stiicken oder Satzen oder Fehlern”’.1 And in the long run 
there is no hope, as Renan fondly imagined,? of a recreation. 
The tattered remnants will be put together again in a new 
synthése, but there will be in them no reality, no life, no truth. 
It will be a Straussian synthése, a restatement of Christianity 
in terms of the Weltprozess, an uneasy fusion of elements 
borrowed from all sources, without originality, without style, 
without inner power. There is learning, but it is the learning 
of pedants, attractive with its parade of scientific knowledge, 
its aspect of modernity and its pandering to philosophy, but 
attracting only to confuse. The truth which it professes to 
advance is indeed only an obscuring of truth, a Babelturm of 
human scholarship, blinding us to the truth as it is in God. 
How neatly Brunner sums up the whole position! ‘“ Our 
time,” he says, “which has made unparalleled progress in 
scientific knowledge, is perhaps further away from the truth 
than any previous age.” 

In the middle period of his life Nietzsche did himself 
gravitate for a while in the direction of a similar culture- 
destroying scepticism. Instead of his first and poetic love of 
the early Greek dramatists, we find a new enthusiasm for the 
man formerly hated as a destroyer, Socrates.‘ Montaigne, 
Voltaire and Comte became his heroes. Darwinianism was 
beginning to exert an influence. The result is that Nietzsche’s 
attack at this time comes to be based upon rational rather than 
cultural grounds. In Menschlich es Allzumenschliches he urges 


Tn de la Science Re thatthe age of Anaya having destroyed 
the old Syncretism, will result in a new synthése. See esp. chap. XVI 
* Quoted in the pig we Times, Vol. XLIII, vii. p. 314. 
*Cf. Die Geburt der Tragidie, esp. pp. 77 ff. 
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a complete and thoroughgoing scepticism. Truth as such is 
unattainable. Even the romantic pessimism of Schopenhauer . 
is now rejected. To the Idealist, basing his whole philosophy 
upon the Ding an sich—whether it be Idee as with Hegel or 
Wille as with Schopenhauer—Nietzsche replies, There is no 
Ding an sich. Truth is the sum total of things which go to 
make up any given factor. It is not absolute, but relative, and 
must be expressed in terms suitable for the promotion of the 
public welfare. Institutions, systems or religions claiming a 
monopoly of truth must be destroyed, and the shams which 
buttress them up torn down. Amongst these, Christianity and 
the State are the most powerful and thus the most pernicious. 

This attack suffers of course from the fatal weakness that 
it is not the argument of a systematic philosopher. To say 
that there is no Ding an sich is no more scientific or rational 
than to say that there is. The question is open either way. 
On the other hand, Nietzsche is right in asserting that all 
human apprehension of truth can only be relative. There is 
truth and error in all philosophies and in all religions. The 
so-called Christian conception of God, as such, i.e. divorced 
from the self-revelation of God, is just as liable to criticism as 
the atheistic denial that there is a God. It is for this reason 
that the Liberal school, which denies revelation and seeks to 
express God in terms of man, again suffers most at Nietzsche’s 
hand. The Liberal is either driven back to a soul-destroying 
agnosticism or to a more religious approximation, the possibility 
of a full apprehension of truth being permanently excluded. 
The only other solution is the revelation of God by God—and 
that not an indirect and progressive, but a direct and full 
revelation. 

At this period Nietzsche was mainly occupied with the 
ethical absurdities of Christianity, not with its dogmatic 
assertions. Indeed, throughout his life it is the ethical which 
predominates in Nietzsche’s works. For him a religious system 
sought primarily to make men live irrational lives. Conse- 
quently the particular truths and errors of the various systems 
were not worth discussing. Destroy the ethical basis and the 
need for doctrine disappears. But Nietzsche has a further 
criticism to make as well. In the fourth section of Also sprach 


1 Cf. the Barthian conception of the Word of God. 
2 See Fenseits vom Gut und Bése and Zur Genealogie der Moral. 
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Zarathustra there appears in grotesque form an idea which he 
was to develop later at considerable length. He pictures various 
characters coming to the cave of Zarathustra, all of them cripples, 
deformed either in body or in mind. They lodge with Zarathustra 
for a night, hearing and professing to accept with joy his teach- 
ings. But they are little men, unable to bear the hard realities of 
Zarathustra’s life and message. Confronted with Zarathustra’s 
wild beasts, they take to ignominious flight. Here, surely, is 
Nietzsche’s most penetrating criticism of Christianity. It is 
not a search for, but a withdrawal from, truth, a Romantic 
Flucht in die Ferne. To evade the stern issues of life, its battles 
and conflicts, man takes refuge in an ideal world of his inner 
self and religion is born.} 


III 


That this seems to be in Nietzsche’s. mind is suggested 
by two facts. First of all, in his Geburt der Tragidie, he had 
already traced back the ideal-constructions of Apolline art to a 
similar source. The Greek, recognizing the “ Schrecken und 
Entsetzlichkeiten des Daseins, musste vor sie hin die glanzende 
Traumgeburt der Olympischen stellen”.* Secondly in Der 
Sonnenaufgang he analyses the steps in Paul’s conversion* and 
seeks to show that his interpretation of the Cross was nothing 
more nor less than a means of escape from the inner conflict 
of Romans vii.‘ Even in the Antichrist, where Paul is portrayed 
as a villain, the representative of the priestly class in its striving 
for power,’ Nietzsche still condemns Christianity mainly on 
this score: that it is fundamentally a negation of life. Of the 
New Testament itself, for example, he says, “ All in it is 
cowardice, all is shutting of the eyes, all is self-deception’”’.* 

This criticism applies with equal effect to all branches of 
our modern Christianity. It is seen in the Ritschlian attempt | 
to subjectivize religion; the Ritschlians interpreting Christ’s 
work, as Brunner points out in The Mediator as nothing more 
than the giving of a sense of release to the individual soul.’ 
And in this, of course, they only follow the teaching of — 

2 Die Geburt der Tragédie, p. 31. 

Der Sonnenaufgang, pp. 59-60. 

4 Schopenhauer’s retirement into the inner self is also attacked at this period. 
5 Cf. the similar idea in Condorcet’s Esqui 


squisse. 
* Der Antichrist (Eng. trans. by Common, p. 314). 
The Mediator, pp. go ff. 
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Schleiermacher, who in his Reden laid emphasis upon inner 
experience as the essential common element in all religion. It . 
is seen again in the similar concentration upon feeling by 
Traditionalists, the Pietist cult of emotion being at the root 
of this attitude. To escape from the realities of the world refuge 
is sought in inner and often mystic experiences; beautiful 
Jesus-dreams, inspiring visions of the Victory-life, sensations 
of the all-pervading presence of God, anything that is remote 
from the realm of fact. Finally it is seen, and here perhaps in 
its most enticing and its most pernicious form, in the Catholic 
glorification of the past, Romanticism again being at the heart 
of the movement, as with both Modernism and Pietism. We 
think, for example, of Wackenroder with his aesthetic 
enthusiasms, of Novalis with his glowing dreams,*? of 
Chateaubriand,* of Walter Scott, of Froude and Keble and 
Newman. How they kindle the imagination, how they steep 
the mind in their golden dreamings! We read them, and the 
problems of life begin to lose their bitter edge. A sense of 
hopelessness gives way to a dreamy optimism. There is idealism, 
there is purpose, there is courage, but at the heart of it all 
there is a denial of life, a refusal to face its sterner issues. And 
from all these movements—Liberal, Pietist, Catholic—Nietzsche 
ruthlessly calls us. They are a trap, a snare, an escape—and 
how easily the religious man falls at this point. “ The religious 
movement of man,” as Brunner says, “is always an attempt 
to flee from reality.”* But God is not to be sought along this 
line. God will not be found in the fleeing of truth. Theology 
is useless — it is based upon the facts of life. Theology cannot 
live either on experiences of the soul or upon visions of the past. 
If religion is nothing more than this facile make-belief, better 
that its shams should be broken, better that the just criticisms 
of its opponents should be proclaimed and should triumph. 

Finally in Der Antichrist Nietzsche still further develops 
this idea in conjunction with his conception of the relativity of 
truth; and he concludes that God is no more than a creation 
of the mind of man, a psychological projection of man’s own 
twisted thoughts and corrupt ideals. “‘ God is dead; he hath 
died of his pity for man.”* Against the Kreuzigte, who is the 


1See Franz Sternbald’s Wanderungen, etc. _* See esp. Le Génie du Christianisme. 
Die Christenheit und Europa. ‘The Mediator, 565. 
5 Also sprach Zarathustra (Eng. trans. by Tille), p. 118. 
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contradiction of life, there stands the Dionysos, the god of 
ruthlessness and wine and dancing, “ life’s transfiguration and 
its eternal Yea”. The old conception has perished with the 
decadence of man: “‘ when a nation goes to ruin, God becomes 
a sneak, timid and modest.”* The truth behind this teaching 
is clearly brought out in the message of Karl Barth. As Barth 
points out we attempt to still our conscience by morality and 
religion; we make god in our own image; we philosophize 
about him and argue about him; eventually we need to justify 
him.? Nietzsche of course would have included the God of 
the Bible under the same condemnation. But then he never 
understood the Bible, God’s self-revelation. He read into it all 
the conventional thoughts and ideas of the Christians of his 
own day (just as they did in fact themselves). But accept the 
criticism in so far as it applies to our human conceptions of 
God and the ground is cleared for a more scriptural theology— 
a theology which shall not only recognize the hard facts of life 
but also find its centre in the Righteousness of God, that 
Righteousness which is revealed, beyond all human thought 
and human striving, alone to the eye of repentance and faith. 
Nietzsche’s contribution has so far been discussed mainly 
from this negative aspect—as a clearing of the ground. But 
Nietzsche himself does more than destroy. He also points us 
back to those great theological truths which modern Liberalism 
and Romanticism together have obscured. In Nietzsche’s 
reconstruction, as in his criticism, there is much that must be 
treated with caution. Nietzsche was always a wild visionary 
rather than a systematic philosopher. He takes up ideas, plays 
with them, sometimes argues, sometimes drops them. He 
never or seldom formulates. In Also sprach Zarathustra, prob- 
ably his most comprehensive work, his thought is couched in 
an elaborate and highly poeticized rhetoric. Theology in the 
sober sense of the word there is none. The philosophic and 
the poetic jostle each other, merge into each other. One sug- 
gested explanation of Nietzsche’s final madness is that he knew _ 
his poetic reconstructions to be false, but refused to accept 
the fact. In any case, care must always be taken to distinguish 
between the form and the content, the extravagant presentation 


1 Der Antichrist, p. 262. 


-* Ibid., 
Das Wort + Gottes und die Theologie I. 
« For a discussion, soe Knight, Sorte Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietesche. 
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and the inner core of truth. If this care is exercised, then there 
are valuable lessons to be learned from Nietzsche’s constructive 
ideas. 

Especially is this so with the doctrine of the Ewige 
Wiederkehr. Appearing for the first time at the end of the 
Frohliche Wissenschaft, this doctrine is the dominant theme of 
Also sprach Zarathustra, the great central truth enunciated by 
Zarathustra to the despair of all other religious teachers. Time, 
says Nietzsche, is endless. Behind us is an infinity of time, 
before an infinity. ‘‘ We are at a point, the present, and two 
roads meet here, the ends of which no man hath ever reached.””* 
Now since there must be a limit to the number of things which 
can happen in this finite world, then obviously at some point 
or another the series must be ended and it must begin again. 
“All things which are now,” says Nietzsche, “ have been 
before and will be again and again throughout eternity. Every- 
thing goeth, everything returneth, eternally rolleth the wheel of 
existence.””$ 


IV 

This, it must be noticed, is no mere teaching of history 
repeating itself. It is not the commonplace view of history as 
cyclic. It does not prevent development, within limits. The 
cycle may take thousands, even millions of years to complete 
itself. But with an infinity of time in which events may take 
place, all possible combinations must finally be exhausted and 
a new beginning made. Within the cycle religions and ethical 
systems, States and civilizations, even the superman himself, 
who will control and plan the world, will all arise but only arise 
to fall and then to arise again. There is no final hope, no final 
progress in a world so closely bound within the limits of finitude. 

This idea Nietzsche claimed as his most original if not his 
most important. The claim is somewhat extravagant when we 
remember that Nietzsche was a leading classical scholar§ and 
almost certainly knew the similar Pythagorean teaching.* In 
any case the idea seems at first sight to have little positive 


1 Nachtrage Aph. 216. 
Also sprach Zerathusira, pp- ff. . 
* Also sprach Zarathustra, p. 2 
‘For a statement of this view, ps of course, Spengler, The Decline of the West, etc. 
pon this mre x a influence of the Gree nerally, see t (as al 
Modern are discussed by Kennedy, T, The Gospel of Superman, A Md 211-16. 
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value either for philosophy or religion. Nietzsche made a 
gallant attempt to argue it systematically in Der Wille zur Macht, 
but on grounds of logic the proof offered is clearly inadequate. 
Eternal Recurrence is a poetic idea which can neither be proved 
nor disproved. There may be imaginative power in Nietzsche’s 
conception of it, but the idea itself leads us nowhere. It is only 
when we come to ask why Nietzsche himself adopted a doctrine 
so unprofitable and fantastic that its real significance appears, 
Study it at its face value and it is useless and irrelevant. Seek 
the truth which Nietzsche himself was expressing and the force 
and beauty of the doctrine are strikingly revealed. 

Now for Nietzsche the teaching of the Ewige Wiederkehr 
had in the first place only a psychological value. This is brought 
out clearly in Also sprach Zarathustra, where the Eternal Re- 
currence is presented as the most grievous thought of all, a 
destroyer of facile optimism, a means of rising above cowardly 
depression. If a man cannot face the world in all its hardness, he 
will go mad when this devastating truth is set before him. If, on 
the other hand, a man can accept this most grievous truth of all, 
the facts of every-day life, however hard and brutal they may be, 
will have little power to touch him. He will be able to affirm life. 

Behind the Ewige Wiederkehr there is in other words a 
dark and cheerless pessimism. All the facts point to this same 
conclusion. In Nietzsche’s early and most impressionable 
years, Schopenhauer was one of his foremost heroes. In the 
Unzeitgemasse Betrachtungen, as we have already seen, Schopen- 
hauer alone is praised because he alone of his age acknowledges 
and faces the facts. He sees modern life in all its drabness; 
“So wild, so farblos, so hoffnungslos ist Alles, und jetzt darin 
ein Ton der Freude, der gedankenlosen, lauten Freude (i.e. 
optimism) ”.! Later Schopenhauer was attacked as the inheritor 
of the Christian tradition,? but it is not the pessimism of Schop- 
enhauer as such which is attacked, only its nature, and above 
all its solution—a retirement into the inner self. Even though 
he propounds a different solution, Nietzsche still holds with — 
Schopenhauer’s fundamental assumption that the world is bad. 
Again Nietzsche was convinced that the early Greeks, 


1 Unxeitgemdsse Betrachtungen III, 
2In Der Antichrist. 


*In Ecce Homo Nietzsche denies that he was infi 
pea that be poected howe ides ints an ideal Schopenhauer is is clearly not 
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before the rationalist and destroyer, Socrates, were at root 
pessimists. They built up a wonderful culture, but it was built » 
upon a foundation of hopelessness. In Die Geburt der Tragidie, 
Greek poetry is viewed as an escape from life... Epic poetry 
(Apolline art) is an escape by means of ideal pictures, lyric 
poetry (Dionysiac art), an escape by means of an intoxicated 
acceptance; the two forms coalescing in the tragedy of Aeschylus 
and Sophokles. In every form pessimism is at the very heart 
as the only possible attitude in the face of the world. 
Nietzsche was himself a pessimist; that is why he preaches 
the Eternal Recurrence. A pupil of Schopenhauer and the 
Greeks, he looked upon life and saw it evil. All the rosy dreams 
of development which the men of his day were noisily pro- 
claiming, he viewed with horror and contempt. He defended 
the freedom of the will—on the strange plea that we have the 
illusion of freedom—but whether he liked it or not, Nietzsche 
was a Determinist.? The idea of the Ewige Wiederkehr neces- 
sarily implies Determinism. All things must take place as they 
have taken place before. There is the illusion of freedom, but 
no real freedom; the illusion of choice, but no real choice; the 
illusion of progress, but no real progress. The universe is 
closed—man cannot rise above himself. Human potentialities 
have a limit and beyond that limit they cannot pass. Nietzsche 
was not led to this position by the scientific Determinism of 
his day." The powers of Heredity and Environment, so 
strikingly illustrated in the works of the Naturalists,‘ have 
little place in Nietzsche’s system, except perhaps biologically 
for the production of a better physical race. But the outcome 
is the same. Man’s mind and thought and actions run on a 
fixed and pre-determined course. Final progress is an illusion. 


Vv 

The theological lesson in this view is clear. We need not 
of course adopt the phantasy of the Ewige Wiederkehr—it is 
doubtful whether Nietzsche himself really believed it. But 


1 Die Geburt der Tragédie, esp. Section i. 
that is in the sense of the 
ut cf. Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen . 309. Denn da wir einmal Resultate 
‘ esp. Hau; in in France. 
*See Knight (as above). 
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the underlying teaching is of incalculable importance. In these 
days when theologians boost man’s capabilities and hold out 
happy dreams of progress to godlikeness, the call of Nietzsche 
is challenging and vital. Man has no power to raise himself 
above himself. Salvation is not to be attained by the effort or 
the will of man. The force of tradition, the force of prejudice, 
the force of sin, is too strong. The mind and heart and will 
of man are cramped for ever within the confines of the same 
track. Deviations there may be by the way, but there is no 
upward development. The human will is in bondage. 

This is pessimism, but it is the truth. This is teaching 
unpalatable to modern tastes, but it is the teaching of life. 
To ears turned to the soft cadences of Arminianism it is 
blasphemy, but it is the truth of fact and the truth of God, 
the truth which the Reformers perceived, the truth which the 
Bible everywhere proclaims. And Nietzsche calls us back to 
face this hard hopelessness of things. He himself thought 
wrongly that the Bible itself strives to hide the truth, but rightly 
he saw that modern Christianity dare not and will not face it. 
Hysterically, fantastically, he shouts his message to the world, 
but that message is the agelong message of the Bible, the age- 
long message of the Reformers—the message so clearly expressed 
in the collect, We who have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves.} 

Nietzsche himself, it is true, had no solution to offer 
except to face the truth and to affirm life. His was a final hope- 
lessness, with an only possible outcome either in resignation or 
in a hard and ruthless acceptance. Nietzsche did not look for 
salvation from without. Christianity was a mockery, religion 
a sham, God an empty name. Man not being able to save him- 
self, no salvation was possible. Unlike Schopenhauer, he could 
not look for solace in a retirement into self: the way of cowardice 
and defeat. The call for Nietzsche was the call of Dionysiac 
art, reinterpreted in terms of Darwinianism. The world is 
hopeless, but man must accept it and rejoice in it. Impelled 
by the dominant power behind all human life, the Wille zur 
Macht, he must throw off all the restraints of convention, he 
must become hard, living out his life in an ecstatic affirmation. 
“‘ Werdet hart” is the new and great commandment;* and for 


"1 Book of Common Prayer yer, Collect for the Second Sunday in Lent 
2 Also sprach Zarathustra (der alten und der neven T » Pp- 269 ff. 
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the race of joyous, destroying Supermen, Nietzsche sketches 


a programme for the reconstruction of society—a programme — 


which provides for the enslaving of the weak and timid and 
the training of men who shall be ever harder and more cultured. 

Along this path the Christian theologian cannot follow. 
It is a counsel of despair, as Nietzsche himself knew only too 
well. Even the civilization of the Superman must perish. It 
can only be a temporary measure in the face of a permanent 
evil. Nietzsche’s greatness does not consist in the solution he 
attempts, but in his recognizing and stating of the problem, 
And for the Christian it is precisely this recognizing and stating 
of the problem which will lead him, not to dreams of the Wille 
zur Macht, but directly to God. Once the nightmare hope- 
lessness of the world has been faced, man’s dreams of self- 
advancement are at an end. In despair and repentance he is 
forced back upon God. All the old shibboleths—Progress, 
Liberty, Brotherhood—all the old institutions—State, Law, 
Religion—all these are found to be no longer of any avail, 
The chill wind of truth withers them and strips them bare. The 
dreams, the hopes, the ideals, the systems; the whole of human 
thought and the whole of human effort; they stare life in the 
face and they stand tottering and bankrupt. God alone can 
save. Not now the god of the philosopher and the theologian, 
the god whom Nietzsche contemptuously dismissed and could 
never replace. But the God who is above our human thought 
and striving, the God who is Holy, the God who is Judge, the 
God who is Righteous. This God, the God of the Bible revela- 
tion, the only true God, He alone can free the will from bondage, 
He alone can give purpose and meaning to life, He alone can 
bring a final redemption. 

_ Nietzsche’s teaching must lead either to an utter despair 
or it must lead again to God. And for the theologian only the 
one course is possible. Nietzsche calls him to clear away the 
debris of human efforts. The helplessness of man is again 
revealed, and with the helplessness of man the grace and the 
power of God. Sin is again put in the foreground. There is a 
call to theology to give up the barren quest for a human 
substitute for God. Nietzsche brings again the challenge of 
life and bids us face that challenge. He leads us to the point 
where there can be no solution except in God, and if Nietzsche 
himself attempts to work out a solution of despair, his real 
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message is the despair itself and not the solution of it. The 
greatness of his message for to-day is this, that like the Bible, 
like the Reformers, he strips man of his glories and ideals, he 
exposes the falsity of human systems and values, he brings us 
up with a jolt against the perversity of our fate and our help- 
lessness in the face of it. Once that message is grasped, 
Nietzsche’s work is done. The Bible becomes clear to us again. 
The need of redemption ceases to be a catch-word and becomes 
a startling reality. The supremacy and pre-venience of Grace 
ceases to be a creed and becomes a glorious necessity. The 
Cross takes its place again at the heart of the Christian Gospel; 
the Cross of human effort judged; the Cross of God’s salvation 
manifested; the beginning, the end, the substance of our 
theology. There is a new orientation, a new vitality, a new 
certainty. Theology can be no more a mere formulation of 
human theories. It is the humble yet joyous proclaiming of the 
living Word of God. 

Nietzsche’s thought thus turns full circle upon itself, 
Destroying Christianity, it destroys only the human super- 
structure, and the basis of the Gospel is revealed. Nietzsche 
penetrates to the very heart of the problem. He leads us to an 
impasse from which there is no escape except in God. And 
that is where his message is so urgent to-day. On every hand 
the problem is under-stated and the assurance given that 
by this or that road there is a way upward to God. The No of 
the Reformation, the No of the Bible, is ignored. Nietzsche 
re-afirms that No in tremendous and frantic tones. If in our 
. lives and in our theology we do not recognize and re-echo 
that No, and with that No, God’s Yes in the Person of 
his Son, it may well be that not only will Christianity perish, a 
structure of shams and prejudices, but that No itself will be 
worked out in the blood and the weeping of men. 


G. W. Bromitey. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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I 

Tue book-lover whose simple pleasure it is to spend an hour 
or two exploring the stalls, barrows, and second-hand shops 
scattered among the eighteenth-century houses which line the 
Dublin quays may one day linger over a slim ill-printed volume 
whose contents may appear dull enough until curiosity is 
intensified by closer perusal of the title-page, which reads 
thus—“ Observations in Answer to Mr. Thomas Paine’s 
* Age of Reason ’, by the Rev. William Jackson, Now a Prisoner 
in the New Prison, Dublin, on a charge of High Treason. 
Dublin, printed for G. Folingsby, No. 59 Dame St. 1795.” 
We have all heard of Thomas Paine the freethinker, and 
champion of the Rights of Man, but who was William Jackson, 
and “ que diable fait-il dans cette galére”’? 

Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason is one of the world’s best- 
known books; for over a century it has been the text-book for 
many a soap-box atheist or Hyde Park orator. In cheap re- 
prints it has seduced the ignorant, while many who knew better 
encouraged its circulation, hoping that in the spirit of Voltaire 
it might serve “‘ pour écraser l’infame”. In the excellent 
edition published by Paine’s American admirer Moncure 
Daniel Conway in 1896 we are told of the history of Paine’s 
book, and something about the replies made to it. Conway 
mentions that the first reply was that of Dr. Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff, in 1796 (of which a very early edition was printed 
in Cork). This Dr. Watson is described by Dr. J. B. Bury as 
“one of those admirable eighteenth-century divines who 
admitted the right of private judgement and thought that argu- 
ment should be met by argument and not by force”. The 
same tribute might have been paid to Jackson, though few 
would regard him with admiration. Conway does not appear 
to have heard of his work, which in virtue of its date is the 
earliest criticism of Paine, and was obviously composed under 
circumstances of peculiar poignancy. 

The interest aroused recently by the “‘ Godless ” congress in 
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London, an assembly in which, doubtless, the name of Paine 
was held in high honour, quickens the mind in relation to 
Jackson, while his purposes and tragedy claim the sympathy 
of at least one Irishman. The story is a long one, and practically 
unknown,! though while material was being gathered for this 
paper—another enquirer, Mr. Frank MacDermot, B.L., Senator 
of Eire, published in the March 1938 number a Studies 
an article on Jackson in relation to the career and intrigues 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, the United Irish Conspirator; a 
Protestant who entered political life as secretary to the Roman 
Catholic bishops in their efforts to secure relief from the restrictive 
legislation of the day. | 


II 

William Jackson was born in Ireland in 1737 of a very 
respectable family. His father was for many years an official 
of the Prerogative Court in Dublin, a man of excellent character, 
and his mother was a daughter of a Colonel Gore of Co. Sligo, 
an elder brother, Dr. Richard Jackson was an eminent civil 
lawyer, and vicar-general to the Archbishop of Cashel. He went 
to Oxford where he shewed great ability in both classics and 
science, and became a close friend of members of the Hervey 
family (the head of this family was the Earl of Bristol). In 
1766 the 2nd Earl of Bristol, whose chaplain Jackson had be- 
come, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and he sent 
Jackson to Ireland as his private secretary, recommending him 
to Lord Farnham, in whose house he resided, “ universally 
loved and admired for his amiable qualities, his rectitude of 
conduct, and pleasing conversation”. Unfortunately Bristol 
resigned without having come over to Ireland, and Jackson’s 
bright prospects ended, for it was common practice on the part 
of the Irish viceroys to nominate their chaplains to vacant 
Irish bishoprics. Thus Jackson, the State prisoner in Newgate, 
could reflect that had circumstances differed but a little he 
would have graced the Irish episcopal bench rather than the 
bar of the Criminal Court. At the end of his Observations in 
Answer to Paine Jackson refers to this great disappointment. 
“‘ Mine is not a professional faith; it arises from having searched 
“ the evidence at an adult period, unshackled by any church 


Chartres Molony’s Ireland's Tragic Comedians is an example of the prevailing 
ignorance about Jackson. Molony appears uncertain that he was a clergyman, suggests 
he was an atheist, and misrepresents the situation. 
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system, and totally unconnected with profession. This search 
was prosecuted for my own satisfaction, and going a different. 
way to work from Mr. Paine I arrived at an opposite con- 
clusion. At my early outset in life I came to this country 
(Ireland) as one of the suite of Lord Bristol, appointed Lord 
Lieutenant. He engaged himself to do everything for me I 
could wish. After waiting some time for his arrival, a change 
took place in England, and he was superseded; there began, and 
there ended, my professional views.” This statement presents a 
slight difficulty if we take it to imply that Jackson never offici- 
ated as a Church of England clergyman. He certainly never 
officiated as a Church of Ireland clergyman, but he was at some 
period Curate of St. Mary le Strand, London, and preacher at 
Tavistock Chapel. John Taylor (Records of My Life, 1832, vol. ii) 
states that Jackson was never beneficed; he adds: “ I have been 
told that his matter in sermons was solid, and his manner digni- 
fied and solemn.” It seems probable that his ministry in England 
was previous to his coming to Ireland in 1766. Assuming that 
he took orders at the age of twenty-three (i.e. in 1760), he 
had six years in which to exercise his ministry in London. 
His language would seem conclusive enough that his career 
after the collapse of his ambitions in 1766 was mainly secular. 
As an unattached clergyman of abilities and attractive 
manner who had contact with aristocratic life, and who had to 
secure a livelihood, Jackson found many openings in the 
diversified life of London. At some point he became a member 
of the household of Elizabeth Chudleigh, the Duchess of 
Kingston who figured in the famous trial for bigamy. She had 
been secretly married to the 3rd Earl of Bristol, and afterwards 
to the Duke of Kingston. Her extravagances and fantastic 
career need not be dwelt on here. Jackson’s defence of her 
against a scurrilous attack by Foote the dramatist led to a libel 
action by Foote against Jackson. Foote’s death closed a dis- 
creditable business. The next activity of Jackson would seem 
to have been journalism. He edited a paper called The Public 
Ledger, and made the acquaintance of one Leonard Macnally, 
an Irish barrister who was beguiling himself in London with 
drama and literary criticism. Jackson was also for a time editor 
of The Morning Post, and as he took up the cause of the revolted 
American Colonies, and upheld their independence, he found 
occasion to write in reply to Samuel Johnson’s Taxation No 
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Tyranny. These journalistic pursuits were not carried on in a 
highly abstract manner: evidence is available that under the 
pseudonym Curtius he levelled serious charges against David 
Garrick. Letters which passed between them will be found in 
the Garrick Correspondence (1832, vol. ii). Yet Jackson must 
have been a man of tolerant and generous temper, for an actor 
who took a part in caricature of Jackson in one of Foote’s 
comedies, Palmer, became his friend, and co-operated with him 
in a business venture, the founding of the Royalty Theatre; a 
venture whose failure constrained Jackson to retire to France to 
avoid prosecution for debt. 


Ill 

Jackson’s character during this literary period in London 
has been sympathetically portrayed by Taylor whom we have 
already quoted. Taylor writes of him that he was “‘ One of my 
earliest friends, as I derived much advantage from his conversa- 
tion and counsel during intercourse of many years”. He 
speaks of Jackson’s great affection for his first wife, though 
he adds that he was a very gallant man, and much favoured 
by the ladies, which led to occasional jealousy on Mrs. Jack- 
son’s part. He notes also that Jackson’s close friends included 
such men as General Oglethorpe (founder of the State of Georgia) 
and Horne Tooke. ‘‘ Mr. Jackson was a staunch friend of 
popular freedom long before the French Revolution. Besides 
a natural love of liberty he caught the flame of freedom from 
the American Revolution.” We may thus conclude that Jack- 
son was a genuine liberal, in full sympathy with the opinions 
of that other ex-clergyman Horne Tooke, and prepared (like 
many dissenting divines of the day), to protest against the 
narrow character of public and political life. Thus he had a 
good deal in common with Thomas Paine, and was ready to 
fulfil the part which landed him in Newgate in 1794. The 
influence of American ideas and principles, in the shaping of 
which Paine had a fair part, was widespread in England on the 
eve of the French Revolution, and caused great alarm to the 
Government. The trials for treason of Horne Tooke and 
William Stone, among others, showed the acute nervousness of 
the political leaders. The outbreak of the French Revolution 
with its universal principles of liberty for all, and its intrigues 
and agencies in other lands, the constant fear of revolution in 
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England and in Ireland, the threat of invasion, all contributed 
to form an atmosphere in which the restless and liberty-loving. 
Jackson who had found himself at last without resources in 
England could make a bid for fortune along lines in no way 
inconsistent with his convictions. He left England about the 
end of 1790 for France, came back, probably very privately, in 
1792, and finally in the early part of 1794 arrived in England as 
the secret agent of the French revolutionary Government to test 
the possibilities of a rising, aided by France. His policy was to 
try English sentiment first, and if it proved unfavourable, to go 
over to his native land. He had received a commission from 
Nicholas Madgett and John Hurford Stone to undertake this 
work. Probably he met Stone through Stone’s brother, William, 
who was tried for high treason in Westminster in 1796. Jackson 
no doubt knew William and had introductions to John who had 
lived since 1792 in France, had become naturalised, and an ardent 
revolutionary in the French Government’s confidence. Nicholas 
Madgett was a native of Kinsale, Ireland, who early in life sought 
a career in France where many of his Irish co-religionists were 
in the public service. He became an official of the Foreign Office 
in Paris, and devoted his energies to the liberation of Ireland 
by French aid. He was often confused with another Nicholas 
Madgett, Superior of the Irish College in Paris at the time 
of the revolution, who became an English secret agent. 

It has often been said that Jackson was an extraordinary 

rson to be chosen for such a purpose!. This opinion can only 
be the result of ignorance of his character and history. He was 
well equipped for such an undertaking. 

In London he met his old friend, Taylor, who noted his 
rather military appearance (he was fifty-seven at the time), and 
invited him to dine. At dinner he spoke of his business in 
London, and said he was about to establish a commercial enter- 
prise. He spoke contemptuously of the English Government, 
but said nothing apparently to indicate his real business, though 
Taylor says he consumed about four bottles of wine. This 
seems fair evidence of his discretion. The conspirator, how- 
ever, met another friend of long standing—one Cockayne, an 
attorney who had acted for the Duchess of Kingston, and was 
in close contact with Jackson before he went to France. No 
doubt Cockayne had professed the liberal sentiments dear to 

1 See Miss Rosamund Jacob’s The United Irishmen. 
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Jackson, otherwise we cannot suppose that Jackson would have 
revealed his intentions. Cockayne went to William Pitt, head 
of the Government, and told all. He was directed to accompany 
Jackson, and to report the progress of the conspiracy to the 
authorities. So the pair, after interviews with William Stone, 
came to Dublin where they landed on April 1st, 1794. Jackson 
lost no time in renewing acquaintance with Leonard Macnally 
now practising at the Irish Bar, and looked on as a patriotic 
Irishman, and a friend of the oppressed. 


IV 

At this time there was a distinguished political prisoner in 
Newgate, Archibald Hamilton Rowan (whose remains are in 
the vaults of St. Mary’s Church, Dublin). Jackson heard of 
this gentleman and asked to be introduced to him. He was 
brought to Newgate, accompanied by Cockayne, and in Rowan’s 
room was introduced to Wolfe Tone. Their dealings are care- 
fully described by Mr. MacDermot in the quarterly Studies 
referred to earlier. Jackson knew something of Rowan already, 
for one of John Hurford Stone’s fellow conspirators in France 
was a cousin of Rowan named Beresford. Tone was suspicious 
of Cockayne, and did not commit himself very deeply, but 
enough was said to settle Jackson’s fate, for he was under 
secret surveillance, his letters being intercepted, and on April 
28th, 1794, he was committed on a charge of high treason on 
a warrant of the Lord Chief Justice. Cockayne was the only 
witness. In England, by statute two witnesses were needed for 
a capital charge, but in Ireland one was enough, and after 
lengthy pleading for the Crown, and for the defence (in which 
appeared Leonard Macnally and the great orator John Philpot 
Curran) Jackson was found guilty. He came up for sentence 
on April 30th, 1795, and as he passed Macnally’s seat in court 
is said to have whispered the words of Otway’s character Pierre 
in Venice Preserved—* We have deceived the Senate”. This 
cryptic remark had a deep significance. Counsel for the prisoner _ 
rose and kept on talking, holding the attention of the Bench 
until Jackson collapsed, and before sentence could be pro- 
nounced, died. He had taken arsenic, and dying before being 
sentenced, his property could not escheat to the Crown. Read- 
ing the account of that trial and its dramatic close is, even after 
a hundred and forty-three years, harrowing enough. Jackson 
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saved his property for his children. His papers contained a 
meditation upon the Psalmist’s words, “‘ Turn Thee unto me, 
and have mercy upon me, the troubles of my heart are en- 
larged ”. He commended his family to the care of the French 
Government, and entrusted his will to his “ true friend”, Leonard | 
Macnally. He never knew that Macnally had been for years 
in the pay of the Government, and while acting as his counsel 
had been revealing all he knew to the Government lawyers. 

The Answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, as we have seen, was 
written in Newgate. Suntan enough, Paine had just finished 
writing the Age of Reason when he was thrown into the Luxem- 
bourg prison in Paris. W. H. Curran in his life of his father, 
J. Philpot Curran, suggests that Jackson wrote the reply in a vain 
attempt to placate the Irish Government, for Paine’s book had 
aroused much horror by its profane and offensive character. Paine 
was held in great abhorrence. We think, however, that Jackson 
was not moved by any such desire, for instead of placating public 
opinion he must have brought much odium upon himself by 
stating in his answer: “ Mr. Paine has been the founder of a 
reputation which will be transmitted to the ages. When the present 
and future generations shall be swept by the hand of time among 
the smouldering ruins of ancient worlds, the name of Mr. Paine 
will live in celebrity. This compliment is most willingly be- 
stowed; it comes warm from the heart.” Such language about 
a man whom the public wished to look on as corrupt and 
subversive of all good, could only add to Jackson’s faults, rather 
than extenuate them. 


Vv 


Jackson dedicated his book “‘ to the Protestants, Catholics, 
_Protestant-Dissenters and Christians of every Denomination ”. 
As a product of the Age of Enlightenment, his previous status 
as a clergyman of the Established Church imposed no narrow- 
ness of ecclesiastical outlook. He had moved far from the days 
when he shone as a London preacher, but he had not abandoned 
his faith as a Christian. Politics, literature, journalism and the 
stage had been major interests with him for years. Yet, if we 
may judge by the frequent citation of theological works of the 
day, he had always been a student of theology. The fact that he 
apologizes for his inability to procure books in prison shows that 
he depended on his memory of his studies made in days of liberty. 
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In the preface he writes: 

“‘ I was at the house of a friend in Paris when Mr. Paine 
happened to pay him a visit, and among other discourse, he 
addressed me thus—‘ I am writing a book against all revealed 
religion; it is nothing but nonsense and imposition’. My 
answer was: ‘I am sure, Mr. Paine,:you are a man of too good 
an understanding to write on any subject you are not thoroughly 
acquainted with, and I shall be very glad to read your book’. 
After a perusal I found in it so much of ignorance and mis- 
representation on a subject of infinite importance to mankind, 
that I set about and finished the following observations.” 

Before Jackson’s observations can be properly valued it is 
necessary to give a brief outline of Paine’s Age of Reason, which 
Paine described as “An Investigation of True and Fabulous 
Theology ” (‘‘ by Thomas Paine, Secretary of Foreign Affairs to 
Congress in the American War, Paris, printed by Barrois, 1794”. 
Dedicated to the people of the United States of America). 

Paine writes: | 

“I believe in one God, and no more, and I hope for 
happiness beyond this life. I believe that religious duties 
consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to 
make our fellow-creatures happy.” “‘ The Virgin Birth was a bit 
of heathen mythology, and the Christian theory little else than 
the idolatry of the ancient mythologists accommodated to the pur- 
poses of power and revenue.” Of the resurrection and ascension 
he says they are based on insufficient evidence. The whole thing 
has every mark of fraud and imposition stamped upon it; it is 
“a fable of absurdity and extravagance”. Yet Paine professed 
sincere regard for the man Jesus, who has been, he said, “ too 
little imitated, too much forgotten, too much misunderstood ”. 

The Canon of Scripture was a matter of majority votes. 
Revelation is ‘‘ a communication of something which the person 
to whom that thing is revealed did not know before. Revelation 
therefore cannot be applied to anything done upon earth of 
which man is himself the actor or the witness; and consequently 
all the historical and anecdotal part of the Bible is not within 
the meaning and compass of revelation, and therefore is not the 
word of God”. He objects to the supposed brutalities of the 
Old Testament, “a history of wickedness that has served to 
corrupt and brutalise mankind”. Prophecy is poetry, not 
prediction, and “‘ it is somewhat curious that the three persons 
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whose names are the most universally recorded were of very 
obscure parentage—Moses, Jesus, Mahomet”. 

On the New Testament he observes that it is impossible 
to know the true authorship of the books, or what language 
they were written in. He points out the contrast between the . 
pomp and wealth of the existing church, and the humility and 
poverty of the One whose name it bears. Purgatory, pardons, 
indulgences, etc., are revenue laws without bearing the name. 
He thinks the passages speaking of redemption were invented 
by the Church to make revenue. “ Creation is the only word 
of God, and the age of ignorance commenced with the Christian 
system.” He launches into astronomy, and speaks of the 
conceit of thinking that God would quit the care of millions of 
worlds to come and to die in our world. He derides miracle, and 
affirms that ‘‘ mystery, miracle and prophecy are appendages that 
belong to fabulous and not to true religion”. “‘ The moral duty 
of man consists in imitating the moral goodness and beneficence 
of God manifested in the creation towards all His creatures.” 

Part II of the Age of Reason was not published till October, 
1795, so that Jackson’s observations deal only with the first 

Part II, claiming that the whole work is irrefutable, is 
largely a detailed study of apparent contradictions and contrasts 
in the Old Testament. It need not concern us here. 


VI 


In answer to Paine’s claim that the Christian faith is the 
work of mythologists, Jackson points out that the resurrection 
and ascension were believed before there was a Church at all, 
and believed in by Jews “ necessarily precluded by their religion 
from knowing anything about the mythological fables of the 
Gentiles”. On this point he believed Paine had ignorantly 
misled himself, as he believed him incapable of attempting 
to mislead others. He cites the Church Fathers, Polycarp, 
Papias, Ignatius, etc., to show that they were not mythologists, 
but humble secluded men who gloried in being ignorant of 
what they considered profane, and refers to Origen Contra 
Celsum as further proof. “ Mr. Paine makes now and then 
a capital mistake in points relating to antiquity, but what are 
a few blunders when the object in view is the entire overthrow 
of every religious system under heaven?” He suggests that 
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the existence of the Jewish race forms a body of external evidence 
of the Old Testament’s accuracy of some little weight, and asks 
if Paine knows anything of the Talmud, Targums and other 
Rabbinical books in defence of the Old Testament. He con- 
demns Paine’s definition of revelation, and says very wisely 
that “ Revelation is not only that the author of our existence 
tells us something which we did not know before; but He 
tells us that which could not otherwise be known than by a 
communication from Him”. When Paine says he detests the 
Old Testament “ this is only saying that if there be any excel- 
lence in the Hebrew writings it would be thrown away on 
Paine”. “In all ages there have been exemplary Jews; their 
belief has influenced their conduct.” 

When Mr. Paine says the prophets were itinerant poets and 
musicians, Jackson cites Jacob’s prophecy over Judah as a true 
prediction, and adds: “‘ If prophet ought to be poet or musician 
then we must read ‘touch not mine anointed, and do my musicians 
no harm’; ‘if ye believe not Moses and the makers of poetry 

.’; ‘O Jerusalem, thou that killest the players of tunes on 
an instrument ’—the substitution of these words and phrases for 
that of the prophets, the readers must perceive, gives a singular 
pertinency to the sense.” Jackson points out that poetic form 
as in Jeremiah and Ezekiel cannot destroy prophetic character. 
He condemns Paine as a man utterly incompetent, through his 
lack of knowledge of ancient literature and Oriental languages, 
to write down the Bible. ‘“ If Mr. Paine be not mistaken, he is an 
infidel on such shallow grounds and with such flimsy arguments, 
that he may be fairly said to disbelieve through weak credulity.” 

Sacrifice, Jackson says, dates from Adam, who must have 
taught Abel. Jewish sacrifices were symbolic, heathen ones 
were literal. Pure Judaism is Christianity in figure. The 
Messiahship of Christ is a problem not faced by Paine, while 
his argument in part is only made possible on the assumption 
that Roman pontiffs were contemporary with Christ. “ As to 
creation and nature revealing God, and preaching to all nations, — 
how is it that millions have no more knowledge than the brutes 
of the nature and attributes of God?” “ The author of the 
Age of Reason indiscriminately confounds the system of the 
Church with Christianity, and thus ascribes to the latter what- 
ever.may have been exceptionable in the former.” He regards 
Paine’s astronomical arguments as nonsense, since words like 
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‘immense’ and ‘infinite’ are nearly meaningless. He adds, 
“the volition of God is everything ”, and if Paine believes in 
God, has he escaped mystery? “ Is the eternal and self-subsisting 
essence of Deity not the miracle of miracles? ” 


Jesus, he notes as against Paine’s statement of His obscure . 


birth, was of the race of David “a pedigree of forty-two genera- 
tions ”, and Mahomet came of the most noble of all the tribes 
of Arabia. 

“ Paine has produced nothing of novelty; he has only said 
with more point and raillery what others have said before him— 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, Voltaire, Toland, Tindall, Collins, 
Morgan, Mandeville, Chubb, have anticipated everything to 
be found in The Age of Reason.” (We note in passing that this 
list of names, chiefly eighteenth-century deists, is an indication 
of Jackson’s intellectual equipment.) He concludes by asking 
for proof that planets are inhabited, saying that mere possibilities 
will not serve for argument. : 

The final passage speaks of the writer’s personal and 
domestic sorrows which, he says, did not shake his religion. 
“I write in a prison after nearly eleven months’ imprisonment. 
Out of the many books I wanted to consult I have only been able 
to procure one. I refer therefore from memory to productions 
which it is several years since I looked into. What Mr. Paine 
calls reasoning I consider speculation. . . . Such is the work 
I submit to the candour and indulgence of the Irish nation, 
from which I sprang, and for the real happiness of which I offer 
an ardent prayer to Him who disposeth the fate of empires.” 

On March 7th, 1795, Jackson finished his last literary 
work. On April 30th he died in the dock. A full account of 
his trial for high treason may be read in Howell’s State Trials. 
On May 3rd he was buried with every outward indication of 
public sympathy in St. Michan’s Churchyard, Dublin, the 
resting-place of many a Protestant patriot of those dark and 
evil days. His talents and abilities would have won him high 
place in the Church of his birth and ordination. That eighteenth 
century, par excellence the Age of Reason, had few more tragic 
or more interesting characters. Though he anticipated his 
sentence of death, he gave his last months to the defence of 
the faith, and among those who knew him well, left a memory of 
kindness, humour, wisdom and sincerity. 


St. Mary's, Dublin. N. D. Enansow. 


THE TRINITY 


Vv 


One Susstance, Turee Persons 
(Contd. from page 351, Vol. 10, No. 4.) 

Mucu of the opposition to the doctrine of the Trinity has 
arisen because of a misunderstanding of what it really is. We 
do not assert that one God is three Gods, nor that one person 
is three persons, nor that three Gods are one God. God is not 
three in the same sense in which He is one. To assert that 
He is would, indeed, make the doctrine-what the Unitarians 
are ever fond of declaring it to be, mathematical absurdity. 
We assert rather that within the one Divine “ substance ” or 
“essence” there are three mutually related yet distinct centres 
of knowledge, consciousness, love and will. “ Substance” or 
“essence” is that which the different members of the Godhead 
have in common, that in which the attributes and powers of 
Deity inhere; ‘“ person”’ is that in which they differ. 

Yet while there are three centres of knowledge, conscious- 
ness, love and will, each of the Persons possesses in toto the 
one indivisible, incorporeal substance of Deity in which the 
attributes and powers inhere, and therefore possesses the same 
infinite knowledge, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth. They work together or co-operate with such perfect 
harmony and unity that we are justified in saying that the 
Triune God works with one mind and one will. What the 
one knows, the others know; what the one desires, the others 
desire; and what the one wills, the others will. Independence 
and self-existence are not attributes of the individual persons, 
but of the Triune God; hence there are not three independent 
wills, but three dependent wills, if we may so speak, each of 
which is exercised for the honour and glory and happiness of 
the other two. 

We can illustrate the nature of the Trinity partially as 
follows: a bank or railroad, for instance, is owned and operated 
not by an individual but by many officials, stock-holders, and 
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workers, who have a community of interests; yet we have no 
hesitation in speaking of the corporation in the singular and 
saying that the First National Bank desires to make this invest- 
ment, or that the Pennsylvania Railroad is opposed to the 
passage of a certain piece of legislation by Congress. The | 
decisions reached by the board of directors express the desires 
and purposes of the corporation as a whole. Similarly, although 
we believe there are three distinct Persons in the Godhead who 
co-operate in the most perfect harmony of will and purpose, 
that does not prevent us from speaking of God in the singular 
and applying to Him the pronouns He, Him and His. 

In thinking of this mystery we are to remember that 
the processes of our own thinking, feeling and willing in our 
purely human personalities remain a complete mystery to us. 
It is also to be pointed out that since the incarnation Christ 
has also thought and felt and willed in a human manner, 
although the union of the Divine and the human psychological 
activity within the Divine-human Person, like the unity of the 
Persons within the Godhead, is incomprehensible to us. 

The error of the Unitarians is that while they construct a 
doctrine of the Divine unity they do so at the expense of the 
Divine personality. They look upon the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit as but three successive aspects or modes in which God 
reveals Himself, comparable to that of a man who is known 
in his own family as father, in the business world as a banker, 
and in the Church as an elder. Such a view gives us only a 
modal Trinity. Any statement of the doctrine which fails to 
set forth both the unity and the tri-personality of the Godhead 
falls short of the Scripture teaching. 

Since the three Persons of the Trinity possess the same 
identical, numerical substance or essence, and since the attri- 
butes are inherent in and inseparable from the substance or 
essence, it follows that all of the Divine attributes must be 
possessed alike by each of the three Persons and that the three 
Persons must be consubstantial, co-equal and co-eternal. Each 
is truly God, exercising the same power, partaking equally of 
the Divine glory, and entitled to the same worship. When the 
word “ Father” is used in our prayers, as for example in the 
Lord’s prayer, it does not refer exclusively to the first person 
of the Trinity, but to the three Persons as one God. The Triune 
God is our Father. . 
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The doctrine of the Trinity cannot lead to Tritheism; 
for while there are three Persons in the Godhead, there is but 
one substance or essence, and therefore but one God. It is 
rather a case of the one life substance, Deity, existing consciously 
as three Persons. The three Persons are related to the divine 
substance not as three individuals to their species, as Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob to human nature; they are only one God,—not 
a triad, but a Trinity. In the inmost depths of their being they 
are inherently and inescapably one. : 

That each of the Persons of the Trinity does possess 
in toto the numerically same substance is proved by such Scrip- 
ture verses as the following: ‘‘ For in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ” (Col. ii. 9). “‘ I and the Father 
are one” (John x. 30). “‘ Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me” (John xiv. 11). “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself” (2 Cor. v. 19). 

It need not surprise us that in the Godhead we find a 
form of personality entirely unique and different from that 
found in man. In the ascending scale of life as we know it in 
this world there are numerous modes of existence as we pass 
from the simpler to the more complex forms. In the plants we 
find what is truly called life, although it is so elementary that 
it does not even come to consciousness. In the insects we find 
sensitiveness and instinct, two particulars in which they far 
surpass the plant life. In the birds and animals we find affection 
between parent and offspring, which in some cases is very 
strong, together with a much higher type of instinct than is 
found among the insects. Man in his turn makes a tremendous 
advance over the animals in that he possesses reasoning power, 
a deep moral conscience, and an immortal soul. These higher 
stages in man’s nature are of course absolutely incomprehensible 
to the animals, birds and insects, which can, at best, have only 
a very vague understanding of his nature, although they fear 
him and recognize him as their master. Consequently we need 
not be surprised that the nature of God surpasses our compre- 
hension,—that the one divine substance is conscious in three ~ 
Persons, in Father, Son and Holy Spirit,—and that no attempt 
is made to explain that mystery to us, probably for the very 
reason that our little minds are utterly incapable of grasping 
such truth. Doubtless we are as incapable of understanding God’s 
nature as the animals and birds are of understanding ours. 
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Hence it is admitted that our knowledge of the relationships 
which subsist between the three Persons of the Trinity extends 
-only to the surface. There must be infinite depths in the 
conscious being of God to which human thought can never 
penetrate. We are told clearly enough, however, that God — 
has existed from eternity as three self-conscious persons. Cer- 
tainly we are not prepared to say that this tri-personality which 
has been revealed to us exhausts the mystery of the Godhead. 
As Dr. A. A. Hodge has well said: 


“ For aught we can know, in the depths of the Infinite Being there may be 

a common consciousness which includes the whole Godhead, and a common 

personality. This may all be true; but what belongs to us to deal with is the sure 

and obvious fact of revelation, that God exists from eternity as three self-conscious 
Persons, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 


How shall we define the term “ person”? As it is used 
in modern Psychology it means an intelligent, free, moral 
agent. But in setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity the 
Church has used the term in a sense different from that in 
which it is used anywhere else. The word “ Person” as it is 
applied to the three subsistences within the Godhead, like the 
more important word “ Trinity”, is not found in Scripture 


itself; yet the idea which it expresses is Scriptural. In the 
science of Theology, as in all other sciences, some technical 
terms are an absolute necessity. When we say there are three 
distinct persons in the Godhead we do not mean that each 
one is as separate from the others as one human being is from 
every other. While they are said to love, to hear, to pray to, 
to send, and to testify of each other, they are, nevertheless, 
not independent of each other; for as we have already said, 
self-existence and independence are properties, not of the 
individual persons, but of the Triune God. The singular 
pronouns I, Thou, He and Him are applied to each of the 
three Persons; yet these same singular pronouns are applied 
to the Triune God who is composed of these three Persons. 
The Father, Son and Holy Spirit can be distinguished, but 
they cannot be separated; for they each possess the same 
identical numerical substance or essence. They do not merely 
exist alongside of each other, as did Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin, but they permeate and interpenetrate each other, are 
in and through each other. As Dr. James Orr says in regard 
to the term “ person ”: 
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“Too much stress must not be laid on the mere term. Yet we do not know 
any other word which would so well express the idea which we wish to convey, 
and which the titles Father, Son and Spirit seem to imply—the existence in the 
Divine nature of three mutually related yet distinct centres of knowledge, love and 
will, not existing apart as human individualities do, but in and through each other 
as moments in one Divine self-conscious life” (The Christian View of God and 
the World, p. 269). 


Consequently, in theological language we would define 
a person as a mode of subsistence which is marked by intelli- 
gence, will, and individual existence. The Church fathers 
realized, of course, that they were dealing with a doctrine 
which was far above the comprehension of the human mind, 
and, in developing the creeds, they did not attempt to explain 
the mystery of the Trinity, but only to state it as well as they 
were able with the language at their disposal. We can hope 
to do no more. 


A Plurality of Persons within the Godhead 
is in Harmony with Reason 


Instead of the doctrine of the Trinity being contrary to 
reason as charged by Unitarians, a little considered thought 
should convince us that a plurality of Persons within the God- 
head is eminently agreeable to reason. That there should be 
specifically three Persons does not necessarily follow, but that 
God might be more than One seems very probable. We shrink 
from the thought of an eternally lonely God, and take refuge 
in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine, we 
find, is of such a nature that, on the one hand, it avoids the 
hard monotheism of the Jews and Mohammedans, and on the 
other, the crass polytheism of the Greeks and Romans. Through 
the truth which it presents we are enabled to see that God 
has always been independent of the entire creation, that within 
His own nature there is to be found that absolute perfection 
and self-sufficiency which we instinctively ascribe to Him. 
Unless there is to be found that plurality of Persons within 
His own nature, time as well as eternity would seem to be 
unbearably monotonous to Him. For where among the creatures 
are there to be found personalities capable of responding fully 
to His own personality? Men and angels, while created in 
His image, are infinitely below Him; even the nations, Isaiah 
tells: us, are as a drop in the bucket, and as the small dust of — 
the balance (xl. 15). Only within the fellowship of the Father, 
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Son and Holy Spirit is there to be found that full interplay 
of personality which the nature of God demands. And when 
once we have conceived of God as Trinity we can never again 
be satisfied with a modalistic or Unitarian conception of Him. 
It has long been customary to say that the attribute of love 
in God proves a plurality of Persons within the Godhead,— 
that love is necessarily self-communicative, and that with a 
unitary God it could have existed only as a craving, unsatisfied, 
under the category of the possible rather than of the actual. 
This reasoning further asserts that since God is infinite His 
love must be infinite, and that it therefore demands an infinite 
object. It is usually further asserted that these two infinite 
Persons demand a third through whom their love is communi- 
cated and to whom it is also given. This line of reasoning, how- 
ever, does not seem fully conclusive. It at least seems possible 
that God’s own all-perfect Being could have supplied a satis- 
fying object for His love. To say that love, in its very nature, 
is self-communicative, and that it therefore demands an object 
other than itself, seems to be merely a play on words. If we 
may imagine a lonely Robinson Crusoe, for instance, ship- 
wrecked on an island for the remainder of his life, and imagine 
further that the storm which shipwrecked him also killed all 
the other persons with whom he was acquainted, would that, 
even as regards a limited human being, mean that the remainder 
of his life would be abnormal in the sense that he would be 
destitute of the attribute of love? Might there not be, even 
within his own limited nature, a kind of love based on good 
conscience and moral uprightness? The attribute of love need 
not disappear just because a person is alone. But while love 
in itself does not prove that there must be a plurality of Persons 
in the Godhead, yet what added richness, fulness and force 
is given to this love in either God or man when there is fellow- 
ship with others! Only thus is personality seen at its best. 
Hence while reason does not give us the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the first place, i.e. apart from revelation, it does render the 
negative service of showing that the doctrine is not inconsistent 
with other known truth, and also the positive service of showing 
that only on the basis of the Trinity do we have a fully adequate 
conception of God as self-conscious Spirit and living love. 
There are, of course, elements of truth even in polytheism, 
distorted and perverted though they may be, and present-day 
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men of letters, as well as philosophers in all ages and the pagan 
people in all nations, have found relief in speaking of “ the gods.” 

“The most widely diffused of all religious systems,” says Dr. J. Ritchie 
Smith, “ polytheism is the perversion of a great truth, the truth of the variety 
and fulness of the divine nature. Lacking the conception of a God everywhere 
present and active, men were forced to assume a host of divinities, between whom 
the attributes and energies of the Deity may be distributed, and who in virtue 
of their numbers may accomplish the works of creation and providence. . . . 
It is the distinctive mark of polytheism that it sacrifices the unity to the variety of 
the divine nature. Against this error the Old Testament everywhere contends. 
Not until it was extirpated from the minds of the chosen people, and the taint 
of idolatry purged away in the furnace of affliction, was the truth revealed in its 
fulness that polytheism strove so vainly to express. The Old Testament over- 
throws the error, the New Testament brings to light the truth, of polytheism. 
. . . The fulness and variety that men seek in many gods are found in one. The 
doctrine of the Trinity at once preserves the unity and discloses the fulness of 
the divine nature. God is one, is the message of the Old Testament; God is one 
in three Persons, is the message of the New; and the revelation is complete” 
The Holy Spirit in the Gospels, p. 19). 


VI- 
MEANING OF THE TERMS “ Fatuer”, “ Son’”’, anp “ 


To our occidental type of mind the terms “ Father” and 
“Son” carry with them, on the one hand, the ideas of source 
of being and superiority, and on the other, subordination and 
dependence. In theological language, however, they are used 
in the Semitic or Oriental sense of sameness of nature. It is, 
of course, the Semitic consciousness which underlies the 
phraseology of Scripture, and wherever the Scriptures call 
Christ the “Son” of God they assert His true and proper 
Deity. The term “Son” is applied to Christ, not merely as 
an official title in connection with the work of redemption, nor 
because of His incarnation or supernatural birth, nor because 
of His resurrection,—although in these regards He is pre- 
eminently the Son of God,—but primarily to designate an 
inherent trinitarian relationship. In its deepest sense it is a 
unique sonship which cannot be predicated of, nor shared with, 
any creature. Father and Son are co-eternal and co-equal in. 
power and glory, partaking of the same nature and substance, 
and have always existed as distinct Persons. The Father is, 
and always has been, as much dependent on the Son as the 
Son is upon the Father, for, as we need to keep in mind, self- _ 
existence and independence are properties not of the Persons 
within the Godhead, but of the Triune God. 
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In Hebrews i. 5-8, for instance, the writer sets forth the 
superiority of Christ as a Divine Person. Being Divine, or 
Deity, the express image of the invisible God, He is called the 
“Son” of God, which means precisely the same thing. He 
came into the world as the Son, and had existed from eternity 
as such. Being the Son, the One through whom the worlds 
were created and the heir of all things, He is declared by the 
writer to be God and to reign upon an everlasting throne. 
During the public ministry the Jews, in accordance with the 
Hebrew usage of the term, correctly understood Jesus’ claim 
to be the “Son” of God as equivalent to asserting that He 
was “‘ equal with God ”, or, simply ‘‘ God ” (John v. 18; x. 33); 
and it was for claiming to be “ the Christ, the Son of God”, 
that He was accused of blasphemy by the high priest and 
sentenced by the Sanhedrin to be crucified (Matt. xxvi. 63-66). 

This idea has perhaps been more clearly expressed by 
Dr. Warfield than by any other. Says he: 


“What underlies the conception of sonship in Scriptural speech is just 
‘likeness’; whatever the father is that the son is also. The emphatic application 
of the term ‘ Son’ to one of the Trinitarian Persons, accordingly, asserts rather 
His equality with the Father than His subordination to the Father; and if there 
is any implication of derivation in it, it would appear to be very distant. The 
adjunction of the adjective ‘ only begotten ’ (John i. 14; iii. 16-18; 1 John iv. 9) 
need add only the idea of uniqueness, not of derivation (Ps. xxii. 20; xxv. 16; 
xxxv. 17); and even such a phrase as ‘God only begotten’ (John i. 18) may 
contain no implication of derivation, but only of absolutely unique consubstantiality; 
as also such a phrase as ‘ the first-begotten of all creation ’ (Col. i. 15) may convey 
no intimation of coming into being, but merely assert priority of existence. In 
like manner, the designation ‘ Spirit of God ’ or ‘ Spirit of Jehovah ’, which meets 
us frequently in the Old Testament, certainly does not convey the idea there either 
of derivation or of subordination, but is just the executive name of God—the 
designation of God from the point of view of His activity—and imports accordingly 
identity with God; and there is no reason to suppose that, in passing from the 
Old Testament to the New Testament, the term has taken on an essentially different 
- meaning. It happens, oddly enough, moreover, that we have in the New Testa- 
ment itself what amounts almost to formal definitions of the two terms ‘ Son’ 
and ‘ Spirit’, and in both cases the stress is laid on the notion of equality or same- 
ness. In John v. 18 we read: ‘ On this account, therefore, the Jews sought the 
more to kill him, because, not only did he break the Sabbath, but also called God 
his own Father, making himself equal with God.’ The point lies, of course, in 
the adjective ‘own’. Jesus was, rightly, understood to call God ‘ his orem Father’, 
that is, to use the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son’ not in a merely figurative sense, as 
when Israel was called God’s son, but in the real sense. And this was understood 
to be claiming to be all that God is. To be the Son of God in any sense was to be 
like God in that sense; and to be God’s own Son was to be exactly like God, to be 
‘equal with God’. Similarly, we read in 1 Corinthians ii. 10, 11: ‘ For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For who of men knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? Even so the things of God 
none knoweth, save the Spirit of God’. Here the Spirit appears as the substrate 
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of the Divine self-consciousness, the principle of God’s knowledge of Himself: 
He is, in a word, just God Himself in the innermost essence of His Being. As 
the spirit of man is the seat of human life, the very life of man itself, so the Spirit 
of God is His very life-element. How can He be supposed, then, to be subordinate 
to God, or to derive His Being from God? If, however, the subordination of 
the Son and Spirit to the Father in modes of subsistence and their derivation from 
the Father are not implicates of their designation as Son and Spirit, it will be hard 
to find in the New Testament compelling evidence of their subordination and 
derivation ” (Biblical Doctrines, p. 163). 


Thus we find that the divine and original idea of father- 
hood and sonship is sameness of nature. In the Godhead this is, 
of course, a purely spiritual relationship, and is in accordance 
with the transcendence of Deity. In the finite human sphere, 
where man is but a faint and imperfect pattern of God, the ideas 
of fatherhood and sonship, besides implying sameness of nature, 
imply also the ideas of origination and subordination, as well 
as a material nature which is mediated by sex. In the divine 
sphere sonship is absolute, while in the human it is relative, 
very much as the attributes of wisdom, power, holiness, justice 
and love are absolute in God but relative in man. Hence while 
the limitations of human language are such that we are not 
able to express these ideas fully, the relationship which subsists 
between the first and second Persons of the Trinity finds its 
closest analogy in the relationship which an earthly father bears 
to his son. 

And in like manner the third Person of the Trinity, 
partaking of the same life substance and equal with the Father and 
the Son in power and glory, is called the Spirit. As the every- 
where-present executive of the Trinity, immaterial and invisible, 
He is Spirit in the truest sense of the word. He is called the 
“Holy” Spirit because He is absolutely holy in His own 
nature, and is the source and cause of holiness in the creatures. 

In the broad sense God is the Father of all men since 
He has created them, but in a narrower and far more important 
sense He is the Father only of those who have been regenerated 
and who are therefore “‘in Christ” in such a sense that to 
some extent they partake of His holiness. ‘“‘ As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God ” (Rom. viii. 14). 
All true Christians are “‘ sons of God, through faith, in Christ 
Jesus ” (Gal. iii. 26). “* If ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, heirs according to promise ” (Gal. iii. 29). Outside of the © 
sphere of redemption the term “ Father” can have only a very 
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shallow meaning, for it is only through Christ that we can 
really know God: “ Neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him ” 
(Matt. xi. 27). Those who are still in sin, unregenerate world- 
lings, are said to be sons of the Devil, because they partake of his. 
evil nature. To His Jewish hearers Jesus said, “‘ Ye are of your 
father the Devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to 
do” (John viii. 44); “I speak the things which I have seen 
with my Father: and ye also do the things which ye heard from 
your father. . . . If God were your Father, ye would love me: 
for I came forth and am come from God ” (John viii. 38, 42) 
Paul’s words to the sorcerer Elymas were, “ O full of all guile 
and all villainy, thou son of the Devil, thou enemy of all 
righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of 
the Lord?” (Acts xiii. 10). 

God is Father primarily because of the relation which He 
sustains to Christ the Son; and only as we are spiritually united 
to Christ do we become children of God in the true sense: 
“God sent forth his Son . . . that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons” (Gal. iv. 4, 6); ‘ Having foreordained us unto 
adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto himself” (Eph. i. 5). 
The Scriptures do not teach a doctrine of the universal father- 
hood of God and the universal brotherhood of men,—that is 
one of the doctrines of present-day Modernism. They teach, 
not a sonship based on the natural relationship which God 
bears to all men because of creation, but, a sonship based on 
a spiritual re-creation, a sonship into which man comes through 
faith in Christ. 

We have seen that the terms “ Father” and “ Son” are 
not at all adequate to express the full relationship which exists 

between, the first and second Persons of the Godhead. They 
are, however, the best that we have. They are the terms used 
in Scripture, and besides expressing the idea of sameness of 
nature, they are found to be‘reciprocal, expressing the ideas of 
love, affection, trust, honour, unity and harmony,—ideas of 
endearment and preciousness. When we are told that God 
“gave” His Son for the redemption of the world we are led 
to understand that the situation was in some ways analogous 
to that of a human father who gives his son for missionary 
service or for the defence of his country. It is something which 
involves sacrifice on the part of the father as well as privation 
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and suffering on the part of the son. And, similarly, when the 
term “‘ Spirit” is applied to the third Person of the Trinity it 
is not implied that He is in any way inferior to the Father or 
the Son, nor that His nature is in any way different from theirs, 
for they each partake of the numerically same substance, and 
are all equally spirit. He is so called, however, because He is 
the very life element of Deity, and because so far as our relation 
to God is concerned God comes to us in a spiritual way pre- 
eminently through this Person, His Spirit communes with our 
spirits, speaks to our consciences, cleanses our hearts, and 
leads us in right paths. 

That the terms “ Father” and “Son” are used in a 
peculiar sense as applied to the first and second Persons of the 
Trinity might easily be inferred from their varied usage in 
other parts of Scripture and in everyday speech. We read, for 
instance, that Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents and 
have cattle, and that Jubal was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and the pipe (Gen. iv. 20, 21). Abraham was given 
the promise that he should be the father of a multitude of 
nations (Gen. xvii. 4); and to-day every Jew regards himself 
as a son of Abraham. Jehovah said of the nation, “ Israel is 
my son, my first-born” (Exod. iv. 22). Of a king whose 
position before God is one of special honour and authority, as 
was that of Solomon, the Lord could say, “I will be his father, ° 
and he shall be my son” (2 Sam. vii. 14). Judas was a “ son 
of perdition ” (John xvii. 12). We are familiar with the early 
Church “ fathers”’, and we speak of one who has shown us 
the way of righteousness as our father in the faith. George 
Washington is said to have been the father of his country. 
The Germans speak of the fatherland, and the English of the 
mother country. We say that Mr. So-and-so is a loyal son of 
Calvin, or Luther or Wesley, and we have groups of people 
who call themselves Daughters of the American Revolution, 
or Sons of the American Legion. Hence it is quite clear that 
in religious as well as in secular affairs the terms father and 
son are used in a variety of senses. 

And beyond this, although in perfect harmony with it, 
we find that much Scripture teaching is given in figurative 
language. Christ is called the Lamb of God (John i. 29; 
Rev. vii. 14); the good shepherd (John x. 10); the door ~ 
(John x. 7). He is the true vine, and His disciples are the 
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branches (John xv. 1. 5); He is the true light (John i. 9); His 
disciples are the light of the world (Matt. v. 14), and the salt 
of the earth (Matt. v. 13). Similarly, God is declared to be 
love (1 John iv. 8); light (1 John i. 5); a consuming fire 
(Heb. xii. 29). The psalmist declares that Jehovah is his rock, 
his fortress, his shield and high tower (xviii. 2), and that the 
righteous take refuge under His wings (xci. 4). When we are 
told that God is angry, or that He repents, or forgets, or laughs, 
the writer is, of course, using figurative language. Such ex- 
pressions are known as anthropomorphisms, instances in which 
the divine action as seen from the human view point is likened 
to that of a man who is actuated by these states of mind. These 
are instances in which God adjusts Himself to human language, 
“talking down” to us, in much the same way that human 
parents find it necessary to talk down to their children. We 
know that as a matter of fact God is altogether free from the 
passions and failings of human nature. 

Hence in accordance with this general method of procedure 
it was only most fitting that the terms “ Father”, “ Son” and 
“‘ Spirit” should have been chosen to express the relationship 
which the first and second Persons of the Trinity bear to each 
other, which the third bears to the first and second, and which 
the first bears to us. Our language contains no terms better 
fitted to convey the desired meaning. 

Similarly, the term “‘ person ”, as we have indicated before, 
is but an imperfect and inadequate expression of a truth that 
transcends our experience and comprehension. When applied 
to the different members of the Godhead it only approximates 
the truth. It is, if you please, a make-shift, and is employed 
in Scripture in this sense. Yet it expresses more clearly than 
any other word we know the conception which the Scriptures 
give of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. It is used to express 
an idea of personality within the Godhead which lies, we may 
say, approximately half-way between that of a mere form of 
manifestation, or personification, which would lead to Unitarian- 
ism, and the idea of fully separate, independent personalities 
such as is found in human beings, which would lead to Tritheism. 
It expresses a distinction not identical with, but in some respects 
analogous to, that subsisting between three different men. If 
there were three Gods, they would, of course, limit each other 
and deprive each other of Deity, since it would be impossible 
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for each to be infinite. There is room for many finite beings, 
but room for only one infinite Being. The merit of the state- 
ment of this doctrine in the Athanasian Creed was that it 
preserved the distinct personalities and also the unity of the 
Godhead: “‘ The Father is God, The Son is God, the Holy 
Ghost is God; and yet there are not three Gods but one God. 
So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the Holy 
Ghost is Lord; yet there are not three Lords but one Lord. 
For as we are compelled by Christian truth to acknowledge 
each person by Himself to be God and Lord, so we are for- 
bidden by the same truth to say that there are three Gods or 
three Lords.” Hence in view of the defects of human language, 
the very limited revelation which God has seen fit to give us 
concerning this subject, and the fact that the nature of this 
distinction must be incomprehensible to us, we are ready not 
only to admit, but to point out precisely, the imperfection of 
the language which we are obliged to employ in setting forth 
this doctrine. 
VII 
SUBORDINATION OF THE SON AND SPIRIT TO THE FATHER 

In discussing the doctrine of the Trinity we must distinguish 
between what is technically known as the “immanent” and 
the “economic” Trinity. By the “Immanent” Trinity we 
mean the Trinity as it has subsisted in the Godhead from all 
eternity. In their essential, innate life we say that the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit are the same in substance, possessing 
identical attributes and powers, and therefore equal in glory. 
This relates to God’s essential existence apart from the creation. 
By the “‘ economic ” Trinity we mean the Trinity as manifested 
in the world, particularly in the redemption of sinful men. 
There are three opera ad extra, additional works, if we may so 
describe them, which are ascribed to the Trinity, namely, 
Creation, Redemption and Sanctification. These are works 
which are outside of the necessary activities of the Trinity, works 
which God was under no obligation or compulsion to perform. 

In the Scriptures we find that the plan of redemption 
takes the form of a covenant, not merely between God and 
His people but between the different Persons within the _ 
Trinity, so that there is, as it were, a division of labour, each 
Person voluntarily assuming a particular part of the work. 
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1st,—To the Father is ascribed primarily the work of Creation, 
together with the election of a certain number of individuals 
whom He has given to the Son. The Father is in general the 
Author of the plan of redemption. 2nd,—To the Son is ascribed 
the work of redemption, to accomplish which He became 
incarnate, assuming human nature in order that, as the federal 
head and representative of His people, He might, as their 
substitute, assume the guilt of their sin and suffer a full equiva- 
lent for the penalty of eternal death which rested upon them, 
He thus made full satisfaction to the demands of justice, which 
demands are expressed in the words, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die”, and, “‘ The wages of sin is death”. Also, in His 
capacity as the federal head and representative of His people, 
He covenanted to keep the law of perfect obedience which 
was originally given to their forefather Adam in his representa- 
tive capacity, which law Adam had broken and had thereby 
plunged the race into a state of guilt and ruin. Identifying 
Himself thus with His people, He paid the penalty which 
rested on them and earned their salvation. Acting as their 
King and Saviour, and also as Head of the Church which He 
thus forms, He directs the advancing kingdom and is ever 
present with His people. 3rd,—To the Holy Spirit is ascribed 
the works of Regeneration and Sanctification, or the application 
to the hearts of individuals of the objective atonement which has 
been wrought out by Christ. This He does by spiritually 
renewing their hearts, working in them faith and repentance, 
cleansing them of every taint of sin, and eventually glorifying 
them in heaven. Redemption, in the broad sense, is thus a 
matter of pure grace, being planned by the Father, purchased 
by the Son, and applied by the Holy Spirit. 

If we may be so bold as to draw an analogy with our 
federal government, where theoretically we have three equal 
and co-ordinated branches, we may say that the Father, in 
planning and creating the world, in ordaining its laws, and 
in giving to the Son a people to be redeemed by Him, corres- 
ponds to the Legislative branch; the Holy Spirit, through His 
regenerating and cleansing power and through His control of 
the minds of men and of the forces of nature, corresponds to 
the Executive branch; and the Son, giving Himself in the 
satisfaction of divine justice, and then acting as Judge of the 
entire world, corresponds to the Judicial branch. 
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Yet while particular works are ascribed pre-eminently to 
each of the Persons, so intimate is the unity which exists within 
the Trinity, there being but one substance and “ one God”, 
that each of the Persons participates to some extent in the work 
of the others. “I am in the Father, and the Father in me,” 
said Jesus (John xiv. 11). “‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father’ (John xiv. 9). “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself” (2 Cor. xiv. 11). “I will not leave you 
desolate: I come unto you” (through the Holy Spirit) (John 
xiv. 18). Hence, as Dr. Charles Hodge says: 


“ According to the Scriptures, the Father created the world, the Son created 
the world, and the Spirit created the world. The Father preserves all things: 
the Son upholds all things; and the Spirit is the source of all life. These facts are 
expressed by saying that the persons of the Trinity concur in all acts ad extra. 
Nevertheless there are some acts which are predominantly referred to the Father, 
others to the Son, and others to the Spirit. The Father creates, elects, and calls; 
the Son redeems; and the Spirit sanctifies ” (Systematic Theology, 1, p. 445). 

Hence we say that while the spheres and functions of the 
three persons of the Trinity are different, they are not exclusive. 
That which is done by one is participated in by the others 
with varying degrees of prominence. The fact of the matter 
is that there have been three great epochs or dispensations in 
the history of redemption, corresponding to and successively 
manifesting the three Persons of the Godhead. That of the 
Father began at the creation and continued until the beginning 
of the public ministry of Jesus; that of the Son, embracing a 
comparatively short period of time, but the important period 
in which redemption was worked out objectively, began with 
the public ministry of Jesus and continued until the day of 
Pentecost; and that of the Holy Spirit began with the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the disciples on the day of Pentecost 
and continues until the end of the age. 

In regard to the work of the economic Trinity we find 
there is a definite procedure in the work of redemption and 
also in the government of the world in general, the work of 
the Father in creation and in the general plan for the world 
being primary, that of the Son in redeeming the world being 
subordinate to and dependent on that of the Father, and that 
of the Holy Spirit in applying redemption coming later in 
time and being subordinate to and dependent on that of the 
Father and of the Son. Hence in regard to the work of redemp- 
tion particularly, which is the great and all-important work that 
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God does for man in this world, there is a logical order, that 
of the Father being first, that of the Son second, and that of the 
Spirit third. And when the Persons of the Trinity are men- 
tioned it is always in this order in our theological statements, 

The Father sends the Son and works through Him 
(John xvii. 8; Rom. viii. 3; 1 Thess. v. 9; Rom. v. 1), and the 
Father and Son work through the agency of the Holy Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5; Gal. v. 22, 23; Titus iii. 5; Acts xv. 8, 9). In 
Christ’s own words He that is sent is not greater than he that 
hath sent him (John xiii. 16); and in His state of humiliation, 
speaking from the standpoint of His human nature, He could 
say, “ The Father is greater than I” (John xiv. 28). Paul tells 
us that we are Christ’s, and that Christ is God’s (1 Cor. iii. 23); 
also, that as Christ is the head of every man, so God is the 
head of Christ (1 Cor. xi. 3). Numerous things are predicated 
of the incarnate Son which cannot be predicated of the second 
Person of the Trinity as such,—Jesus, in His human nature, 
advanced in wisdom (Luke ii. 52), and even late in His public 
ministry did not know when the end of the world was to come 
(Matt. xxiv. 36). In the work of redemption, which we may 
term a work of supererogation since it is undertaken through 
pure grace and love and not through obligation, the Son who 
is equal with the Father becomes as it were officially subject 
to Him. And in turn the Spirit is sent by, acts for, and reveals 
both the Father and the Son, glorifies not Himself but Christ, 
and works in the hearts of His people faith, love, holiness and 
spiritual enlightenment. This subordination of the Son to the 
Father, and of the Spirit to the Father and the Son, relates not 
to their essential life within the Godhead, but only to their modes 
of operation or their division of labour in creation and redemption. 

This subordination of the Son to the Father, and of the 
Spirit to the Father and the Son, is not in any way inconsistent 
with true equality. We have an analogy of such priority and 
subordination, for instance, in the relationship which exists 
between husband and wife in the human family. Paul tells us 
that that relationship is one of equality in Christ Jesus, in whom 
“there can be no male and female” (Gal. iii. 28),—-woman’s 
soul being of as much value as man’s,—yet one of personal 
priority and subordination in which in the home and the State 
the husband is the acknowledged spokesman and leader. As 
Dr. W. Brenton Greene says: 
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“ In the sight of God husband and wife are, and in the eye of the law ought 
to be, halves of one whole and neither better than the other. But while this is so 
and cannot be emphasized too strongly, the relationship of husband and wife, 
nevertheless, is such that the position of the wife is distinct from and dependent 
on that of the husband. This does not imply that the wife as a person is of inferior 
worth to her husband: in this respect there is neither male nor female; for they are 
both ‘one in Christ Jesus’. Neither does it mean that the mission of the wife 
is of less importance than that of the husband. There are certain functions, moral 
and intellectual as well as physical, which she fulfils far better than her husband; 
and there are certain other functions of supreme necessity which only she can 
fulfil at all. What is meant, however, is that as there are some things of primary 
importance that only the wife can do; so there are other indispensable functions 
that only the husband ought to discharge » and chief among these is the direction 
of their common life. He, therefore, should be the ‘ head ’ of the ‘ one body ’ that 
husband and wife together form. Whether we can understand it or not, such 
a relationship is not inconsistent with perfect equality. It is not in the case of the 
Trinity. Father, Son and Spirit are equal in power and glory. Yet the Son is 
second to the Father, and the Spirit is second to both the Father and the Son, as 
to their ‘ mode of subsistence and operation ’. Whatever, therefore, the secondary 
position of the wife as regards her husband may imply, i it need not imply even the 
least inferiority (Notes on Céristian Sociology). 


In the political realm we may say that the president of 
the United States is officially first, the governor of a state 
officially second, and the private citizen officially third. Yet 
they are each equally possessed of human nature, and in fact 
the private citizen may be a better man morally and spiritually 


than either the governor or the president. Also, two men of 
equal rank in private life may join the army, one to become a 
captain, the other to become a private soldier in the ranks of 
this captain. Officially, and for a limited time, one becomes 
subordinate to the other, yet during that time they may be 
equals in the sight of God. In the work of redemption the 
situation is somewhat analogous to this,—through a covenant 
voluntarily entered into, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit each 
undertake a specific work in such a manner that, during the 
time this work is in progress, the Father becomes officially 
first, the Son officially second, and the Spirit officially third. 
Yet within the essential and inherent life of the Trinity the 
full equality of the persons is preserved. 


VIII 
Tue GENERATION OF THE SON AND THE 
Procession oF THE Hoty Spirit 


. The kindred doctrines of the Eternal Generation of the 
Son and of the Eternal Procession of the Holy Spirit are ad- 
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mittedly doctrines which are but very obscurely understood by 
the best of theologians. Certainly the present writer, with his 
limited study and experience, is not under the delusion that 
he shall be able to give a fully satisfactory explanation of them. 
He proposes only to define the doctrines and to offer a few. 
brief comments. 

The Eternal Generation of the Son, as stated by a 
representative theologian, is defined as: 


“an eternal personal act of the Father, wherein, by necessity of nature, not by 
choice of will, He generates the person (not the essence) of the Son, by communi- 
cating to Him the whole indivisible substance of the Godhead, without division, 
alienation, or change, so that the Son is the express image of His Father’ '$ person, 
and eternally continues, not from the Father, but in the Father, and the Father 
in the Son” (Dr. A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, p. 182). 


The following Scripture verses are commonly given as the 
principal support of this doctrine: “ For as the Father hath 
life in himself, even so gave He to the Son also to have life 
in himself” (John v. 25); ‘‘ Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me” (John xiv. 11); “ Even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee” (John xvii. 21); “ That ye 
may know and understand that the Father is in me, and I in 
the Father” (John x. 38); Christ is declared to be “ the 
effulgence of his glory, and the very image of his substance ” 
(Heb. i. 3); “ For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life” (John iii. 16). 

The present writer feels constrained to say, however, that 
in his opinion the verses quoted do not teach the doctrine in 
question. He feels that the primary purpose of these and similar 
verses is to teach that Christ is intimately associated with the 
Father, that He is equal with the Father in power and glory, 
that He is, in short, full Deity, rather than to teach that His 
Person is generated by or originates in an eternal process which 
is going on within the Godhead. Even though the attempt is 
made to safeguard the essential equality of the Son by saying 
that the process by which the Son is generated is eternal and 
necessary, he does not feel that the attempt is successful. If, 
as even Augustine, for instance, asserts, the Father is the 
Fons Trinitatis—the fountain or source of the Trinity—from 
whom both the Son and the Spirit are derived, it seems that 
in spite of all else we may say we have made the Son and the 
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Spirit dependent upon another as their principal cause, and 
have destroyed the true and essential equality between the 
Persons of the Trinity. As we have stated before, when the 
Scriptures tell us that one Person within the Trinity is known 
as the “ Father”, and another as the “ Son”, they intend to 
teach, not that the Son is originated by the Father, nor that 
the Father existed prior to the Son, but that they are the same 
in nature. 

This, apparently, was also the position held by Calvin, 
for at the conclusion of his chapter on the Trinity he says: 


“ But, studying the edification of the Church, I have thought it better not to 
touch upon many things, which would be unnecessarily burdensome to the reader, 
without yielding him any profit. For to what purpose is it to dispute, whether 
the Father is always begetting? For it is foolish to imagine a continual act of 
generation, since it is evident that three Persons have subsisted in God from all 
eternity” (Jnstitutes, Book I, Ch. 13). 


Procession of the Holy Spirit 


The Procession of the Holy Spirit has commonly been 
understood to designate: 
“the relation which the third person sustains to the first and second, wherein by 
an eternal and necessary, i.e. not voluntary, act of the Father and the Son, their 
whole identical divine essence, without alienation, division, or change, is com- 
municated to the Holy Ghost” (Dr. A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, p. 189). 
“Procession” is a more general term than “ Generation ”, 
although in each case the process is admittedly inscrutable. 
Procession is said to differ from Generation in that the Son is 
generated by the Father only, while the Spirit proceeds from 
both the Father and the Son at the same time,—or as some 
have put it, proceeds from the Father, through the Son. 

What we have said concerning the alleged Scripture proof 
for the doctrine of the generation of the Son is even more ap- 
plicable to that which is advanced to prove the procession of 
the Spirit. There is, in fact, only one verse in Scripture which 
is commonly put forward to prove this doctrine, and it is found 


‘ in John xv. 26: “ But when the Comforter is come, whom I 


will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of 
me.”” Again, the best Bible scholars are divided as to whether 
or not this verse teaches the “ procession ” of the Spirit in the 
sense that His Person originates as the result of an inscrutable — 
although eternal and necessary process within the Godhead, or 
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whether the verse merely has reference to His mission in this 
world as He comes to apply the redemption which Christ 
purchased. Jesus uses a similar form of expression when of 
His own redemptive mission He says, “I came out from the 
Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go unto the Father” (John xvi. 28). In the original Greek 
the phrase, ‘“‘ came out from ”, which is here used of Jesus, is 
stronger than the “ proceedeth from”, which is used of the 
Spirit; yet the context of John xvi. 28 makes it perfectly clear 
that what Jesus said of Himself had reference to His mission 
and not to what is commonly termed His eternal generation; 
for His coming forth from the Father into the world is con- 
trasted with His leaving the world and going back to the 
Father. We are, of course, told that the Holy Spirit is sent 
by the Father and by the Son; but the mission as He comes 
to apply redemption is an entirely different thing from the 
procession. It seems much more natural to assume that the 
words of John xv. 26, which were a part of the Farewell Dis- 
course, and which were, therefore, spoken within the very 
shadow of the cross, were not philosophical but practical, 
designed to meet a present and urgent need, namely, to comfort 
and strengthen the disciples for the ordeal through which they 
too were soon to pass. This was His method of teaching on 
other occasions, and it is at least difficult to see why He would 
have departed from it on this occasion. He was soon to leave 
the disciples, and He simply gave them the promise that another 
Helper, who likewise comes from the Father, shall take His 
place and be to them what He has been and do for them what 
He has done. It would seem that, since they hardly knew of 
the Spirit as yet, this would not at all have been an appropriate 
occasion to instruct them concerning the metaphysical relation 
which subsists between the Father and the Spirit. They are 
taught rather that the Spirit comes with divine authority, and 
that He is continually going forth from the Father to fulfil His 
purposes of Grace. 

Hence John xv. 26, at best, carried no decisive weight 
concerning the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit, if, 
indeed, it is not quite clearly designed to serve an entirely different 
purpose. We prefer to say, as previously stated, that within the 
essential life of the Trinity no one Person is prior to, nor gener- 
ated by, nor proceeds from, another, and that such priority and 
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subordination as we find revealed in the works of creation, 
redemption and sanctification, relate not to the immanent but 
to the economic Trinity. 

Historically, the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, which supposedly is of lesser consequence than that of 
the Generation of the Son, has been perverted and exaggerated 
out of all proportion to its real importance, and has been made 
the object of bitter and prolonged controversy between the 
Eastern and Western churches. It was, in fact, the immediate 
occasion of the split in Christendom in the eleventh century, 
and to this day it constitutes the main difference in doctrine 
between the Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic churches. 
The Greek church has maintained that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only, while the Latin church, and also the Protestant 
churches generally, have maintained that He proceeds from both 
the Father and the Son. But certainly the evidence for the 
doctrine is too scanty, and its meaning too obscure, to justify 
the hard feeling and the ecclesiastical division which has resulted 
from it. 


IX 


Tue Trinity Presents A Mystery BuT Not A CONTRADICTION 


To expect that we who do not understand ourselves nor 
the forces of nature about us should understand the deep 
mysteries of the Godhead would certainly be to the last degree 
unreasonable. Of all the Christian doctrines this is perhaps 
the most difficult to understand or to explain. That God exists 
as a Trinity has been clearly revealed in Scripture; but the 
particular mode in which the three Persons exist has not been 
revealed. When we behold the Triune God we feel like one 
who gazes upon the midday sun. The finite is not able to 
comprehend the infinite; and the marvellous personality of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit remains and must ever remain a 
profound mystery regardless of all the study that the greatest 
theologians of the Church have expended upon it. When we 
try to grasp its meaning the words in Job come to mind, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection?” The question answers itself. 

In every sphere we are called upon to believe many truths 
which we cannot explain. What, for instance, is light? What ~ 
gives the force of gravity its pull, and through what medium 
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does it act? How does the mind make contact with the physical 
brain? 


“There are many things in the world which are true but which cannot be 
understood,” says Dr. Floyd E. Hamilton. “ What is the real nature of electricity? 
What is life? What enables a human body to turn the same food into bone, teeth, 
flesh, and hair? These are but a few of the questions which man has never been 
able to answer, and probably never will, but that fact does not affect their truth. 
They exist, and their existence does not depend upon their understanding them. 
In the same way, the Triune God exists and His existence does not depend upon 
our understanding the mysteries of His nature” (The Basis of Christian Faith, 
p- 278). 


And Dr. David S. Clark remarks: 


“We must distinguish between apprehension and comprehension. We can 
know what God is, without knowing all He is. We can touch the earth while not 
able to embrace it in our arms. The child can know God while the philosopher 
cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection ” (4 Sy//abus of Systematic Theology, 


P- 59). 
“It is a mystery indeed,” says Professor Flint, 


“yet one which explains many other mysteries, and which sheds a marvellous light 
on God, on nature, and on man” (Anti-Theistic Theories, p. 439)- 


Most people will admit, for instance, that they do not 
understand Einstein’s theory of relativity; yet few will be so 
bold as to declare it irrational. Unless God were too great for 
our full intellectual comprehension, He would surely be too 
small to satisfy our spiritual needs. 

But while the doctrine of the Trinity presents a mystery, 
it does not present a contradiction. It asserts that God is one 
in one respect—in substance or essence—and that He is three 
in an entirely different respect—in personal distinctions; and 
the charge of anti-trinitarians, that there is no middle ground 
between the Unitarian position (which asserts the unity of God 
but denies the Deity of Christ and the personality of the Holy 
Spirit) and Tritheism (which asserts that there are three Gods) 
is easily refuted by this fact. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
above reason, and could never have been discovered by man 
apart from divine revelation; yet it cannot be proved contrary 
to reason, nor inconsistent with any other truth which we know 
concerning God. 

Furthermore, we hardly see how any one can insist that 
the doctrine of the Trinity strikes the average person as un- 
reasonable when as a matter of fact Pantheism (which holds 
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that every person and every thing which exists is but one of 
the innumerable forms in which God exists) is the form of 
philosophy which has been the most widely diffused and the 
most persistently held by the various peoples down through the 
ages. If the human mind has been able to conceive of God as 
existing in such an infinite number of forms, surely the state- 
ment that He exists in three Persons should not be hard to 
believe. The fact is that the doctrine as presented in Scripture 
is found to be eminently agreeable to reason. The historic 
Christian Church in all its branches has held tenaciously to 
this doctrine; and on the part of individuals the deepest and 
truest and most fruitful Christian faith has been found in 
those who have had an experimental knowledge and fellowship 
not only with God the Father, but also with Christ the Son 
and with the Holy Spirit,—that is, in Evangelicals as distin- 
guished from Unitarians and rationalists. 

Let it be remembered that we are under no obligation to 
explain all the mysteries connected with this doctrine. We are 
only under obligation to set forth what the Scriptures teach 
concerning it, and to vindicate that teaching as far as possible 
from the objections that are alleged against it. It is a doctrine 
which should never be presented to an unbeliever as a subject 
for argumentative proof, for it can be accepted only by faith, 
and that only after the person is convinced that God has spoken 
and that He has revealed this as a truth concerning Himself. 
With the Psalmist we are compelled to say, ‘ Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it” 
(cxxxix. 6); and with Athanasius, “ Man can perceive only the 
hem of the garment of God; the cherubim cover the rest with 
their wings”. But though we are not able to give a full ex- 
planation of our faith we may know, and should know, what 
we believe and what we do not believe, and should be acquainted 
with the facts and truth on which our faith rests. 

Many analogies have been given down through the ages 
to illustrate this doctrine, but we had as well admit that none 
of them have been of any special value and that some of them 
have been positively misleading. Some of the more common 
are: body, soul and spirit, or intellect, emotion and will in 
man; stem, flower and seed in the plant; egg, larva and butter- 
fly in the insect; solid, liquid and gas in matter; light, heat and ~ 
radiance in the sun, etc. None of these, however, are true 
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does it act? How does the mind make contact with the physical 
brain? 

“There are many things in the world which are true but which cannot be 
understood,” says Dr. Floyd E. Hamilton. “ What is the real nature of electricity? 
What is life? What enables a human body to turn the same food into bone, teeth, 
flesh, and hair? These are but a few of the questions which man has never been 
able to answer, and probably never will, but that fact does not affect their truth. 
They exist, and their existence does not depend upon their understanding them. 
In the same way, the Triune God exists and His existence does not depend upon 
our understanding the mysteries of His nature” (The Basis of Christian Faith, 
p- 278). 


And Dr. David S. Clark remarks: 


“We must distinguish between apprehension and comprehension. We can 
know what God is, without knowing all He is. We can touch the earth while not 
able to embrace it in our arms. The child can know God while the philosopher 
cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection ” (4 Syllabus of Systematic Theology, 
P: 59)- 


“It is a mystery indeed,” says Professor Flint, 


“yet one which explains many other mysteries, and which sheds a marvellous light 
on God, on nature, and on man” (Anti-Theistic Theories, p. 439). 


Most people will admit, for instance, that they do not 
understand Einstein’s theory of relativity; yet few will be so 
bold as to declare it irrational. Unless God were too great for 
our full intellectual comprehension, He would surely be too 
small to satisfy our spiritual needs. 

But while the doctrine of the Trinity presents a mystery, 
it does not present a contradiction. It asserts that God is one 
in one respect—in substance or essence—and that He is three 
in an entirely different respect—in personal distinctions; and 
the charge of anti-trinitarians, that there is no middle ground 
between the Unitarian position (which asserts the unity of God 
but denies the Deity of Christ and the personality of the Holy 
Spirit) and Tritheism (which asserts that there are three Gods) 
is easily refuted by this fact. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
above reason, and could never have been discovered by man 
apart from divine revelation; yet it cannot be proved contrary 
to reason, nor inconsistent with any other truth which we know 
concerning God. 

Furthermore, we hardly see how any one can insist that 
the doctrine of the Trinity strikes the average person as un- 
reasonable when as a matter of fact Pantheism (which holds 
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that every person and every thing which exists is but one of 
the innumerable forms in which God exists) is the form of 
philosophy which has been the most widely diffused and the 
most persistently held by the various peoples down through the 
ages. If the human mind has been able to conceive of God as 
existing in such an infinite number of forms, surely the state- 
ment that He exists in three Persons should not be hard to 
believe. The fact is that the doctrine as presented in Scripture 
is found to be eminently agreeable to reason. The historic 
Christian Church in all its branches has held tenaciously to 
this doctrine; and on the part of individuals the deepest and 
truest and most fruitful Christian faith has been found in 
those who have had an experimental knowledge and fellowship 
not only with God the Father, but also with Christ the Son 
and with the Holy Spirit,—that is, in Evangelicals as distin- 
guished from Unitarians and rationalists. 

Let it be remembered that we_are under no obligation to 
explain all the mysteries connected with this doctrine. We are 
only under obligation to set forth what the Scriptures teach 
concerning it, and to vindicate that teaching as far as possible 
from the objections that are alleged against it. It is a doctrine 
which should never be presented to an unbeliever as a subject 
for argumentative proof, for it can be accepted only by faith, 
and that only after the person is convinced that God has spoken 
and that He has revealed this as a truth concerning Himself. 
With the Psalmist we are compelled to say, “‘ Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it” 
(cxxxix. 6); and with Athanasius, ‘‘ Man can perceive only the 
hem of the garment of God; the cherubim cover the rest with 
their wings”. But though we are not able to give a full ex- 
planation of our faith we may know, and should know, what 
we believe and what we do not believe, and should be acquainted 
with the facts and truth on which our faith rests. 

Many analogies have been given down through the ages 
to illustrate this doctrine, but we had as well admit that none 
of them have been of any special value and that some of them 
have been positively misleading. Some of the more common 
are: body, soul and spirit, or intellect, emotion and will in 
man; stem, flower and seed in the plant; egg, larva and butter- 
fly in the insect; solid, liquid and gas in matter; light, heat and 
radiance in the sun, etc. None of these, however, are true 
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analogies. All of them fail to do justice to the personal element, 
particularly to the tri-personal element, in the Godhead. The » 
best of them, that of intellect, emotion and will in man, presents 
three functions in one person, but not three persons in one 
substance. Those of the solid, liquid and gas, or of the egg, 
larva and butter-fly, are not Christian, but Unitarian; for they 
represent the same substance as going through three successive 
stages. 

Since there is none like God,—for “ to whom will ye liken 
God, or what likeness will ye compare unto Him ”,—we shall 
look in vain for any explanation of the Trinity either in the 
structure of our own minds or in nature about us. As the 
Trinity is not discoverable by reason in the first place, so it is 
not capable of proof by reason in the second place. We receive 
it only because it is taught in Scripture, and just as it is taught 
there. As Luther said concerning this doctrine: 


“ We should, like the little children, stammer out what the Scriptures teach: 
that the Father is truly God, that Christ is truly God, that the Holy Ghost is 
truly God, and yet that there are not three Gods, or three Beings, as there are 
three men, three angels, or three windows.” 


x 
Historica, Aspects OF THE DoctTRINE 


During the first three centuries of the Christian era, 
theological discussion was centred almost entirely on the re- 
lationship subsisting between the Father and the Son, to the 
almost complete neglect of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
In the nature of the case the development of a formal statement 
of the doctrine of the Trinity was a slow process. During the 
second and third centuries the influence of Stoic and Platonic 
thought caused some to deny the full Deity of Christ and to 
attempt to reduce Him to such dimensions as were considered 
commensurate with a world of time and space. Then against 
this tendency there arose a reaction, known as Monarchianism, 
which identified the Father, Son and Spirit so completely that 
they were held to be only one Person who manifested Himself 
in different capacities. ; 

We are not to infer that the doctrine of the Deity of Christ 
was a deduction from that of the Trinity, but rather the reverse. 
Because of the claims which Christ made, the authority which 
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He assumed, the miracles which He worked, and the glory 
which He displayed, particularly in His resurrection, the early 
Christians were practically unanimous in their recognition of 
Him as truly God. This conviction, together with the inferential 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity in the Baptismal Formula 
and in the Apostolic Benediction, served as their basis in the 
formulation of the doctrine. But since they were equally con- 
vinced that there was but one true God, the difficulty arose as 
to how to reconcile these two fundamental articles of the faith. 
There were some who attempted to solve the difficulty by deny- 
ing the Deity of Christ, but their numbers were so few during 
the first two centuries that they had little influence. 

The controversy was brought to a head in the early part 
of the fourth century by the teaching of Arius, a presbyter in 
the Church at Alexandria, Egypt. Because of the widespread 
difference of opinion concerning the Person of Christ an 
Ecumenical Council was called by the first Christian Emperor, 
Constantine, for the purpose of formulating a general doctrine 
which should be accepted by the whole Church. The council 
met in the year 325, at Nicaea, in Asia Minor, and was attended 
by bishops and presbyters from practically all parts of the 
empire. The real controversy centred around the question as 
to whether Christ was to be considered as truly God, or as only 
the first and greatest creature. The Arians maintained that 
Christ was not eternal, that He was created by the Father out 
of nothing and was therefore the first and highest of all creatures, 
that He in turn created the world, and that because of the 
power delegated to Him He is to be looked upon as God and 
is to be worshipped. He was, therefore, to be called God only 
by courtesy, in much the same way that we give a Lieutenant 
Governor the title of Governor. His pre-eminence was due to 
the fact that He alone was created immediately by God and 
that supernatural power was given to Him, while all other 
creatures were created by Him. Most of the Arians also held 
that the Holy Spirit was the first and greatest of the creatures _ 
called into existence by His power. All of this meant, of course, 
a God who had a beginning, and who might therefore have an 
end; for a creature, no matter how highly exalted, must ever 
remain finite. Hence the Arians, in demanding worship for 
Christ, were in fact asserting the central principle of heathenism 
and idolatry, the worship of a creature. 
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The Arians asserted that Christ was not of the same substance 
(homo-ousia) with the Father, but of similar substance (homoi- . 
ousia). We may be tempted to-day to wonder how the whole 
Christian world could have been convulsed over the insertion 
or rejection of a single letter of the alphabet; but in reality the 
absence or the presence of the iota signified the difference 
between a Saviour who is truly God and one who is only a 
creature,—between a Christianity which is able to save the souls 
of men and one which can not. In the council of Nicaea the 
Church faced what we believe to have been the greatest crisis 
in the entire history of doctrine. It was, however, in effect, 
although in a slightly different form, the same question that it 
faces in the twentieth century dispute between the Evangelical 
Faith and Modernism. ; 

The noble champion of the orthodox cause was Athanasius, 
who later became Bishop of Alexandria. Under his influence 
the Council declared for the full and eternal Deity of Christ, 
who was declared to be “ God of God, Light of Light, Very 
God of Very God, being of one substance with the Father ”. 
Opposition continued strong for some time after the Council 
had made its pronouncement, but under the zealous and skilful 
leadership of Athanasius the doctrine gradually won official 
acceptance by the entire Church. It was seen that a created 
Christ was not the Christ of the New Testament, nor could He 
be the Christ who, by His death and resurrection, became the 
Author of eternal salvation. 

But so absorbed had the Council been in working out the 
doctrine concerning the Person of Christ that it omitted to make 
any definite statement concerning the Holy Spirit. Athanasius 
had taught the true Deity of the Spirit, but many of the writers 
of the period identified Him with the Logos or Son, while 
others regarded Him as but the impersonal power or efficacy 
of God. It was but natural that until the question concerning 
the Person and nature of the Son was settled not much progress 
could be made in the development of the doctrine of the Spirit. 
The defect of the Nicene Creed was remedied, however, by 
the Second Ecumenical Council, which met at Constantinople 
in 381, and included in its creed the statement: ‘‘ We believe in 
the Holy Ghost, who is the Lord and Giver of life, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, who, with the Father and Son, together 
is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” 
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Another heresy which arose was that of Sabellianism. 
This view held that there was but one Person in the Godhead, 
and that the terms Father, Son and Spirit simply denoted this 
one Person in different capacities. As Creator of the world 
He was known as Father; as Redeemer of the race He was 
known as the Son; and when working in the hearts of men 
He was known as the Spirit. Some chose to say that it was 
the same God who in Old Testament times was known as 
Father, who afterward became incarnate as the Son, and who 
reveals Himself in the Church as the Holy Spirit. These differ- 
ent manifestations of the same Person were considered analogous 
to that of a man who is known in his home as a father, in the 
Church as an elder, and in the community as a doctor. 

But this view satisfied the religious consciousness of 
Christians in only one regard, namely, in recognizing the true 
Deity of Christ. Its defects were glaring; for if the phases 
were successive, then God ceased to be the Father when He 
became the Son, and ceased to be the Son when He became 
the Spirit. The incarnation was reduced to a temporary union 
of the Divine and the human nature in the man Jesus Christ. 
This view was so out of harmony with the Scriptures that it 
was soon rejected, and the Church doctrine, which is neither 
Tritheism nor Sabellianism but the true mean between these 
errors, was maintained. 

One other trinitarian heresy that we should notice was 
that of the Socinians. They held that Christ was only a man, 
a very good man to be sure, in fact the best of men because 
more fully animated and controlled by the power of God than 
any other had ever been, but who had no existence until he was 
born by ordinary generation of Joseph and Mary. They acknowl- 
edged that he possessed a more advanced revelation from God 
than had been given to any of the earlier prophets or teachers. 
They perceived the impropriety of worshipping a creature as the 
Arians had done, regardless of how high he might be exalted; 
and while less orthodox than the Arians, they were at this point — 
more consistent. This view was, of course, condemned by the 
Church, but it has continued as a heresy on the outskirts of 
true religion down through the ages. To-day its clearest ex- 
pression is found in Unitarianism. Present-day Modernism, 
which: is essentially a denial of the supernatural in religion, also 


carries on the Socinian tradition with more or less consistency. 
6 


j 
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To Augustine belongs the credit for having made a con- 
siderable advance in the development of the doctrine, and for - 
centuries his book, On The Trinity, remained the standard work 
on the subject. While Athanasius had secured the acceptance 
by the Church of the true personality and Deity of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, he did allow that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit were subordinate to the Father in order and dignity. 
Augustine did away with the idea of subordination by stressing 
the numerical unity of their essence, and through his powerful 
influence the doctrine was accepted by the Church in fact as 
well as in theory. Although the Reformation was a time of 
great advances in the development of doctrine, that of the 
Trinity had been wrought out so clearly at the earlier period 
that there was no tendency to enter into speculation concerning 
it. Both Luther and Calvin refused to go beyond the simple 
statements of Scripture, although it did fall to Calvin to re- 
assert the self-existence and the full equality of the Son and 
the Spirit with the Father against those who taught that the 
generation of the Son and the procession of the Spirit denoted 
perpetual communication of essence from the Father and 
therefore dependence. In Calvin’s statement the idea of the 
equalization of the persons took the place of the ideas of genera- 
tion and procession. 

The Church of the scriptures and of the creeds is, of 
course, Trinitarian, not Unitarian. Up until a century ago 
every denomination and practically every local church taught 
the doctrine of the Trinity as a matter of course. But with the 
passing of the years a change has taken place, and even in 
many of the so-called evangelical churches this doctrine, which 
sets forth eternal and unchanging truth, is scarcely mentioned, 
while in others it, like many other essential truths, is challenged, 
doubted or denied. The truth has not changed, but the attitude 
of many in our generation toward that truth has changed; and 
to-day the controversy rages with new vigour, not only against 
the foe without, but also against the fleece-clad foe within. 

In an excellent article on The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
Dr. Clarence E. Macartney has the following to say about the 
present-day controversy. . 


“What Athanasius contended against in his day was the effort to give the 
world a damaged Christ. He knew that a damaged Christ was no Christ. He 
knew that a redemption wrought out by any other save the God of redemption, 
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God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, was no redemption 
at all. Under different names and forms there appears from time to time that same 
subtle effort of unbelief to persuade the world to accept a damaged Christ instead 
of the Christ who is the eternal Son of God. Not since the days of Arius has there 
been so widespread and warmly propagated a movement to substitute for the 
New Testament Christ, the Christ of redemption, a lesser Christ, a damaged 
Christ. ‘The leaders of this movement either openly deny the New Testament 
accounts of the miraculous entry of Christ into the world, or hold that the accep- 
tance or the rejection of those accounts of how Christ came has nothing to do 
with Christianity. This new Christ probably did not work miracles. He did not 
die on the cross as a substitute for man, taking his place, and bearing his sins before 
the law of God. He did not rise from the dead with the same body in which He 
was entombed in Joseph’s sepulchre, nor in that body did He ascend into the 
heavens to intercede at the right hand of God the Father Almighty: and the 
repeated statements of the New Testament about His glorious and triumphant 
return to the earth mean only that truth and right are at length to prevail upon 
the earth. Yet the men who hold these views still talk, and some of them still 
preach, about Christ. What Christ? ‘ Who is this?’ the people exclaimed when 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem amid the plaudits of the multitude. To-day the Christian 
Church may well exclaim concerning this new, this damaged Christ, ‘ Who is this? iad 


It may be of interest to give a brief summary of the creedal 
statements of the Church concerning this doctrine. We have 
said that during the first three centuries there were no import- 
ant councils and that the formulation of a creedal statement was 
a slow process. The early Christians held the doctrine, as it 
were, in solution; time and controversy were destined to 
precipitate it out. Because of the bitterness of the Jews, the 
mockery of the pagans, and the inevitable confusion and 
contradiction in the mode of statement even by those within 
the Church who honestly intended to hold what the Scriptures 
taught concerning it, the Church was compelled to analyse the 
doctrine and to set it forth in clear-cut, formal statements. 

The best summary of the teaching of the various creeds, 
so far as we know, is found in the above-mentioned article by 
Dr. Macartney, and is prefaced by the following remarks: 


“ As we read these statements let us remember that they represent no idle 
and airy speculations, but a noble effort of trained minds to define and explain 
the truth of the Trinity as they had found it in the pages of the Bible and in the 
traditions of believing Christians. Let us remember, too, that these statements, 
especially the earlier ones, were formulated in times when Christianity was being 
fiercely assailed by unbelief. At Pittsburg, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, and other 
cities of the United States, the visitor is taken to see an old fort, or the site of an 
old fort, where the first settlers established themselves and defended themselves. 
These log forts, with loophole and outlook, standing now in the midst of great 
cities, mark the growth and progress of the nation, for without the enterprise, 
heroism and sacrifice which are associated with these forts, there would not have 
been a nation. These ancient confessions are like venerable fortresses. They 
mark the crises in the history of Christianity and recall the heroism and daring of 
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men who refused to have their Christian heritage taken from them, and in the 
face of a world of unbelief cried out, ‘Credo! I believe!’ There is no cant so . 
ignorant, so wretched, so worthy of immeasurable scorn, as that so popular to-day, 


them, and say that they have nothing to do with practical Christianity. Without 
these creeds, and the courage and love and faith which they represent, Christianity 
would long ago have perished from off the face of the earth.” 


1. The Nicene Creed (325): 

“ We believe in one God—And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, light of light, very 
God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance 
with the Father—And in the Holy Ghost.” 

2. The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed (381). 

In this creed the clauses concerning the Father.and the 
Son are practically the same as in the Nicene Creed. But the 
article concerning the Holy Ghost is changed to the following: 
“‘ And in the Holy Ghost, who is the Lord and giver of life, 
who proceedeth from the Father, who, with the Father and 
Son, is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” 
3. The Athanasian Creed (origin and time uncertain, but the 
most logical and elaborate of the creeds): 

“ And the Catholic Faith is this: that we worship one God 
in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the 
Persons nor dividing the Substance; for there is one Person of 
the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost is all one; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. For 
like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge 
every Person by Himself to be God and Lord, so we are for- 
bidden by the Catholic Religion to say, There are three Gods, 
or three Lords.” 

4. The Augsburg Confession (1530),—the oldest Protestant 
creed and the accepted standard of Lutheranism: 

“‘ There is one Divine essence which is called and is God, 
eternal, without body, indivisible, of infinite power, wisdom, 
goodness, the Creator and Preserver of all things, visible and 
invisible. And yet there are three Persons of the same essence 
and power, who also are co-eternal, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” 

5. The Thirty-Nine Articles (1571),—the creed of the Church 
of England and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States: 


which belittles creeds and the men who gave them to us, and the men who defend 
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“ There is but one living and true God. And in the unity 
of this Godhead there are three Persons, of one substance, 
power and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
6. The Westminster Confession (1647),—the creed of the 
Presbyterian Church, with which the Canon of the Synod of 
Dort, the symbol of the Reformed Church, agrees quite closely: 

“There is but one living and true God. In the unity of 
the Godhead there are three Persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity—God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is one, neither begotten not proceeding; 
the Son is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 


XI 


PracticaL IMPORTANCE OF THE DocTRINE 


The doctrine of the Trinity is not to be looked upon as 
an abstract metaphysical speculation, nor as an unnatural theory 
which has no bearing on the practical affairs of life. It is rather 
a most important revelation concerning the nature of the only 
living and true God, and of His works in the salvation of men. 
The very purpose of the Gospel is, of course, to bring us to 
the knowledge of God precisely in the way in which He has 
revealed Himself. And as Calvin tells us in the introductory 
sentence in his Institutes : 


“True and substantial wisdom principally consists of two parts, the knowledge 
of God, and the knowledge of ourselves.” 


And then he adds that 


“no man can take a survey of himself but he must immediately turn to the con- 
templation of God in whom he lives and moves: since it is evident that our very 
existence is nothing but a subsistence in God alone.” 


The knowledge of God the Father who is the source of 
redemption, of God the Son who achieves redemption, and 
of God the Holy Spirit who applies redemption, is declared 
in Scripture to be eternal life. Every other conception of God 
presents a false god to the mind and conscience. So different 
is the system of theology developed, and the manner of life 
which flows from it, that for all practical purposes we may say 
that Unitarians and Trinitarians worship different Gods. 
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This is an advanced doctrine which was not made known 
in Old Testament times, and that for the very reason that it © 
could not be understood until the objective work of redemption 
had been completed. But in the New Testament it is inter- 
woven with the whole Christian economy, not in terms of 
speculative philosophy but in those of practical religion. 


“The doctrine of the Trinity,” says Dr. Bartlett, “lies at the very heart 
of Christian truth. It is the centre from which all other tenets of our faith radiate 
If we entertain wrong views of the nature of the Supreme Being our entire theology 
is imperilled ” (The Triune God, p. 13). 


Inscrutable, yet not self-contradictory, this doctrine 
furnishes the key to all of the other doctrines which have to 
do with the redemption of man. Apart from it doctrines such 
as the Deity of Christ, the incarnation, the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, regeneration, justification, sanctification, the 
meaning of the crucifixion and the resurrection, etc., cannot 
be understood. It thus underlies the whole plan of salvation. 
As Dr. Henry B. Smith tells us: 


“ For the Trinity there is a strong, preliminary argument in the fact that in 
some form it has always been confessed by the Christian Church, and that all 
that has opposed it has been thrown off. When it has been abandoned, other chief 
articles, as the atonement, regeneration, etc., have almost always followed it, by 
logical necessity; as when one draws the wire from a necklace of gems, the gems 
all fall asunder” (System of Christian Theology, p. 49). 

“The idea of the Trinity,” says Dr. Warfield, “ illuminates, enriches and 
elevates all our thoughts of God. It has become a commonplace to say that 
Christian theism is the only stable theism. That is as much as to say that theism 
requires the enriching conception of the Trinity to give it permanent hold upon 
the human mind—the mind finds it difficult to rest in the idea of an abstract unity 
for its God: and that the human heart cries out for the living God in whose Being 
there is that fulness of life for which the conception of the Trinity alone provides.” 


And again: 


“ If he (the believer) could not construct the doctrine of the Trinity out of 
his consciousness of salvation, yet the elements of his consciousness of salvation 
are interpreted to him and reduced to order only by the doctrine of the Trinity 
which he finds underlying and giving their significance and consistency to the 
teaching of the Scriptures as to the processes of salvation. By means of this doctrine 
he is able to think clearly and consequently of his threefold relation to the saving 
God, experienced by him as fatherly love sending a Redeemer, as redeeming love 
executing redemption, as saving love applying redemption. . . . Without the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, his conscious Christian life would be thrown into confusion 
and left in disorganisation if not, indeed, given an air of unreality; with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, order, significance and reality are brought to every element of it. 
Accordingly, the doctrine of the Trinity and the doctrine of redemption, historically, 
stand or fall together. A unitarian theology is commonly associated with a Pelagian 
anthropology and a Socinian soteriology. It is a striking testimony which is borne 
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by F. E. Koenig: ‘ I have learned that many cast off the whole history of redemp- 
tion for no other reason than because they have not attained to a conception of the 
Triune God’” (Biblical Doctrines, pp. 139, 167). 


The doctrine of the Trinity gives us a sheocentric system 
of theology, and thus places in true proportion the work of 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. This 
system alone gives us the proper approach to the study of 
theology, showing that it must be from the standpoint of the 
triune God rather than from that of the second or third Person 
of the Trinity, or from man,—that is, theocentric rather than 
Christocentric or anthropocentric. It should be unnecessary 
for us to have to say that theocentric theology (by which we 
mean that which is generally known as the Reformed or 
Calvinistic faith) gives Christ a very high place in the system. 
He is the God-man, the centre and source of salvation; but 
while soteriology has a prominent place, it is not made the 
organizing principle, but rather one of the subdivisions in 
the theological system. The history of doctrine shows quite 
clearly that those who have attempted to organize the system 
of theology around the person of Christ, regardless of their 
good intentions, have tended to slight other vital truths and 
to drift into a superficial system. Their system is unstable and 
tends to gravitate downward, relinquishing one doctrine after 
another until it becomes anthropocentric. 

The third system, quite common in our day and generally 
known as Modernism or Humanism, is anthropocentric,—that 
is, it attempts to understand the nature of God by reconstructing 
Him from what we know of man. This system allows man to 
cast his own shadow over God, limiting His Lordship and 
darkening His might. It means that Christ is to be looked 
upon primarily as a man, and that, as expressed by an out- 
standing Modernist of our day, nobody should go to Jesus 
“to his manger and his cross to find the omnipotence that 
swings Orion and the Pleiades”. All such errors are to be 
avoided by placing God in His triune nature at the centre of 
our theological system. Only thus shall we arrive at a true 
knowledge of Him. This is the biblical order: first, the Father, 
who is the Creator and the Author of salvation; then the 
Son, who provides redemption objectively; and then the Holy 
Spirit, who applies redemption. 

One cause of the strength of the Trinitarian theology has 
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been the appeal which it makes to the inward sense of sin,— 
that sad weight which rests so heavily upon every serious soul, | 
—while the great weakness of Unitarianism has been its in- 
sensibility to the reality and consequences of sin. Trinitarians 
have seen sin not merely as misfortune or incomplete develop- 
ment, but as awful and heinous crime, repulsive to God, and 
deserving His just wrath and punishment. They have held 
that it could not merely be pardoned without an atonement 
(that is, without any one suffering the consequences), but that 
God is under as much obligation to punish sin as He is to 
reward righteousness. On the other hand Pelagians, Socinians, 
and present-day Modernists and Unitarians have taken a 
superficial and minimizing view of sin, with the inevitable result 
that their faith has been superficial, their religious feelings have 
been deadened, and the sinews of all evangelistic and missionary 
effort have been cut. Having given up the doctrine of the 
Trinity, they naturally take a low view of the person of Christ. 
Even according to their own admission the great literature to 
which a Christian would turn for faith, hope, love and inspira- 
tion has been almost exclusively the product of trinitarian 
writers. Hence the best method to use in dealing with Modern- 
ists and Unitarians is to arouse in them the sense of sin; for 
once a person realizes the hideous and ghastly nature of his 
sin he also realizes that none other than a Divine Redeemer 
can save him from it. 

And this brings us to another point: If there were no 
trinity, there could be no incarnation, no objective redemption, 
and therefore no salvation; for there would then be no one 
capable of acting as Mediator between God and man. In his 
fallen condition man has neither the inclination nor the ability 
to redeem himself. All merely human works are defective and 
incapable of redeeming a single soul. Between the Holy God 
and sinful man there is an infinite gulf; and only through One 
who is Deity, who takes man’s nature upon Himself and suffers 
and dies in his stead, thus giving infinite value and dignity to 
that suffering and death, can man’s debt be paid. Nor could 
a Holy Spirit who comes short of Deity apply that redemption 
to human souls. Hence if salvation is to be had at all it must 
be of divine origin. If God were only unity, but not plurality, 
He might be our Judge, but, so far as we can see, could not 
be our Saviour and sanctifier. The fact of the matter is that 
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God is the way back to Himself, and that all of the hopes of 
our fallen race are centred in the truth of the Trinity. 

It is difficult to maintain the independence and self- 
sufficiency of God on any other than the Trinitarian basis. 
Those who believe in a uni-personal God almost instinctively 
posit the eternity of matter or an eternal and necessary creation 
in order to preserve a subjective-objective relationship. Even 
many Trinitarian theologians have held—whether correctly or 
not there is difference of opinion—that the Divine nature 
demands either an eternal Christ or an eternal creation. It is 
felt that apart from a creation a unitary God would be a most 
lonely and solitary Being, limited in companionship, love, 
mercy, justice, etc., and hence not self-sufficient. The Unitarian 
conception of God is unstable, and these considerations to quite 
a large extent account for its distinct tendency toward Pantheism. 
In the New England theology, for instance, we find that the 
high Unitarianism of Channing degenerated into the half- 
fledged Pantheism of Theodore Parker, and then. into the 
full-fledged Pantheism of Ralph Waldo Emerson, As Trinitar- 
ians we feel that a God who is necessarily bound to the universe 
is not truly infinite, independent and free. 


“ A Unitarian, one-personed God,” says Dr. Charles Hodge, “ might possibly 
have existed, and if revealed as such, it would have been our duty to have acknowl- 
edged His lordship. But, nevertheless, He would have always remained utterly 
inconceivable to us—one lone, fellowless conscious being; subject without object; 
conscious person without environment; righteous being without fellowship or moral 
relation or sphere of right action. Where would there be to Him a sphere of love, 
truth, trust, or sympathetic feeling? Before creation, eternal darkness; after 
creation, cy an endless game of solitaire, with worlds for pawns” (Systematic 
Theology, 1, p. 127). 


The Unitarian idea of God over-emphasizes His power at 
the expense of His other attributes, and tends to identify Him 
with abstract cause and thought. On the other hand the doctrine 
of the Trinity shows us that in His relations with us His love 
is primary, and that His power is exercised in the interests of 
His love rather than that His love is exercised in the interests 
of His power. The words, ‘“‘ God is love” (1 John iv. 8) are 
not a rhetorical exaggeration, but an expression of truth con- 
cerning the Divine nature. We are convinced that the trinitarian 
conception of God, as judged by its piety and morality at home 
and its missionary zeal abroad, is by all odds the highest; and 
once we have thus conceived of God and felt the new fullness, 
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richness and force given through the divine fellowship we can 
never again be satisfied with a modalistic or Unitarian conception. . 

Something of the invaluable service rendered by the 
doctrine of the Trinity is brought out when we see how it 
embraces, combines and reconciles in itself all the half-truths 
of the various religions and heresies that have held sway over 
the minds of men. There have been in the main three out- 
standing false systems, namely, Polytheism, Pantheism, and 
Deism. That these systems embrace elements of important 
truth cannot be denied; yet upon the whole they are false and 
injurious. 

The truth in Polytheism, which is that God exists in a 
plurality of persons and powers, abundantly sufficient within 
His own nature to allow free play to all of the moral and social 
qualities or personality, is embraced in the doctrine of the 
Trinity; but its errors, that it destroys the unity of God, and 
that it separates and personifies these various powers and 
worships them in isolation or under some visible manifestation 
such as the sun, moon, rivers, trees, animals, images, etc., is 
rejected. 

The truth of Pantheism, which is that God is everywhere 
present and active, the irresistible current of force which flows 
through all movements and all life,—a truth which, as Dr. 


A. Hodge says, 


“is realized in the Holy Ghost, who, while of the same substance as the Father, 
is revealed to us as immanent in all things, the basis of all existence, the tide of all 
life, springing up like a well of water from within us, giving form to chaos and 
inspiration to reason, the ever-present executive of God, the Author of all beauty 
in the physical world, of all true philosophy, science and theology in the world of 
thought, and of holiness in the world of the Spirit ”,— 


is embraced in the doctrine of the Trinity; but the errors of 
Pantheism, which are that God has no personal existence 
except as He comes to consciousness in man, that His only 
life is the sum of all creature life, and that His immediate 
participation in every thought and act of the creatures makes 
Him the author of sin, is rejected. Furthermore, in the in- 
carnation of Christ the eternal Son God has stooped to a real 
and permanent incarnation, and has done sublimely what the 
incarnations of the heathen mythology have only caricatured. 
The truth of Deism, which is that God is the Creator of 
the universe, the ultimate source of all power, enthroned in the 
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highest heaven, and that His power is manifested through second 
causes, namely through the unchanging order of natural law, 
is embraced in the doctrine of the Trinity; but the errors of 
Deism, which are that God is an absentee God, that He works 
only through second causes, that He is not in personal and 
loving contact with His people, and that He is therefore not 
concerned with their prayers and desires, is rejected. 

Similarly, too, in regard to the heresies which have arisen 
within the Christian Church. The doctrine of the Trinity 
acknowledges the. truth of Arianism, which is that Christ 
existed before the creation of the world and that He was possessed 
of supernatural power; but it rejects the errors of Arianism, 
which is that Christ was not co-eternal and co-equal with the 
Father, that He was in the final analysis only a creature and 
hence far short of Deity. With Sabellianism it acknowledges 
the full Deity and power of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, but 
denies its error, which is that it makes no proper distinctions 
between the Persons within the Godhead. With. Nestorianism 
it acknowledges both the true Deity and the true humanity of 
Christ, but denies its error, which is that it separates the Divine 
and human natures in such a way as to render Him a dual 
personality. 

Wherever the doctrine of the Trinity has been abandoned, 
with Christ as the connecting link between Deity and humanity, 
the tendency has been toward an abstract and immobile form 
of monotheism, toward the far-off God of Deism, or, recoiling 
from that, to lose God in the world of Pantheism. To identify 
God with nature is to attribute evil as well as good to Him; 
and this kind of religion had its logical outcome in the old 
worship of Baal, the supreme male divinity of the ancient 
Phoenicians, and of Ashtaroth, the goddess of love and fruitful- — 
ness, with all of their attendant and unmentionable abominations. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity supplies us with safe- 
guards against both these errors, and at the same time provides 
us with the link between God and man, the link which philo- 
sophical speculation has striven so vainly to find. It is the 
true protection of a living Theism, which otherwise oscillates 
uncertainly between the two extremes of Deism and Pantheism, 
either of which is fatal to it. 

This doctrine should, of course, be preached in every 
Christian Church. It is a mistake to say that people will no 
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longer listen to doctrinal preaching. Let the minister believe 
his doctrines; let him present them with conviction and as’ 
living issues, and he will find sympathetic audiences. To-day 
we see thousands of people turning away from pulpit discussions 
of current events, social topics, political issues, and merely 
ethical questions, and trying to fill themselves with the husks 
of occult and puerile philosophies. In many ways we are spiritually 
poorer than we should be, because in our theological confusion 
and bewilderment we have failed to do justice to these great 
doctrinal principles. If rightly preached these doctrines are 
most interesting and profitable, and are in fact indispensable if 
the congregation is to be well grounded in the Faith. We are 
convinced that the chief need of the present age is great theology, 
and that only the emergence and dominance of great theology 
will produce great philosophy on the one hand and great religion 
on the other. 

It is certain that no merely speculative theory, and especially 
none so mysterious and so out of analogy with all other objects 
of human knowledge as is that of the Trinity, could ever have 
held such a prominent place and been so emphasized by all of 
the churches of Christendom as has this doctrine unless its 
controlling principle were vital. In the nature of the case 
Anti-trinitarianism inevitably leads to a radically different 
system of religion. Historically the Church has always refused 
to recognize as Christians those who rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Also, historically, every great revival of Christianity 
down through the ages has been a revival of adhesion to fullest 
Trinitarianism. It is not too much to say, therefore, that the 
Trinity is the point on which all Christian ideas and interests 
focus, at once the beginning and the end of all true insight 
into Christianity. 

Loraine Bogtrner. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH CALVINISTIC CONGRESS” 1 


Proressor J. H. S. Burzeicu and his Editorial Committee are to be congratulated 
on the skill and care with which this interesting record of the Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Congress in 1938 has been printed and published. It is no small com- 
pensation for absence from the meetings held in New College, in the Free Church 
College and in the Free Church Assembly Hall, to have in full the scholarly and 
whole-hearted papers which were devoted by a company of representative teachers 
and preachers drawn from such homes of the “ Reformed” tradition as Scotland, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Hungary, and the United States of America, to 
the comprehensive theme “The Reformed Faith and its Ethical Consequences,” 
Germany being represented by a learned exile who has found refuge, like so many 
other professors of the Faith, in the hospitable city of Basel. 

Readers of this useful volume will look with interest not only at the Table 
of Contents which reveals at a glance the s@quence of topics, the Ethical Conse- 
quences to the Individual, in the Family, in the Church, in Society, in the State, 
in Economics, in Art, followed by two impressive treatments of “ The Interrelation 
of Theology and Secular Knowledge ” and “ ‘The Significance of the Old Testa- 
ment for the Christian Life,” both from Switzerland, but also at the List of Congress 
Members which indicates the international and the interchurch character of the 
gathering, the Church of England, despite the “ cavalier” treatment of its Thirty- 
nine Articles so widely evidenced, not being absent. A prominent feature of the 
record is the series of Public Addresses, not less international, in which the story 
and the service and the claim of Calvinist doctrine in the modern world were 
presented in striking popular terms to a wider audience, and, at the very outset, 
the reports of the helpful Devotional Exposition by Professor Alexander Ross and 
the sympathetic Opening Address by Professor Daniel Lamont. 

If it cannot be claimed that the trend of thought voiced by this Congress 
represents the main stream of Christian doctrine within the Churches to which 
the speakers belong, or that the name of Calvin holds in the general estimation of 
the Churches which historically derive from his Geneva the reverence which his 
exponents deem to be his due, to all serious Christians who are aware of the revival 
of Calvinistic loyalty and research in our time on the Continent and in the English- 
speaking world the service to religion and to learning rendered by the four Congresses 
which have been held in succession, and by their promoters, must be the occasion 
for deep gratitude. The traducers and the censorious critics of the Reformer have 
been many in our time. The tragic episode of Servetus has not been buried beneath 
the expiatory monument erected by Calvin’s followers in our day. The mystery 
of Divine predestination, infra-or supra-lapsarian, is not a doctrine, even if drawn 
from Holy Writ itself, that can commend a great theologian to the pragmatic 
popular mind. A puritan regimen of life, and even a democratic ideal of social 
organisation in Church or State, are not congenial to an age so avid for the spec- 
tacular and the irresponsible. And it may be confessed that not seldom claims 
on behalf of Calvin have been as exaggerated and unwise as the attacks upon his 
memory. It is accordingly matter of satisfaction that in this volume there is evinced 


1 Copies of the “‘ Proceedings ” = _be ordered from W. Rounsfell Brown, B.L. 
ts North Bank Street, Edinburgh. Price 5s. each. 
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a commendable sobriety and restraint in most of the contributions, a genuine 
reliance upon historic fact, a manifest desire to adhere to sober and discriminatin: 
exposition. Even if there remains necessary work to be done in the exploration of 
the grave causes which led in history to so wide-spread a revulsion among good and 
thoughtful people against Calvin’s name and the tradition of his school, and if 
there is danger lest the movement to revive the tradition, in its earlier or its later 
form, should lead to further tragedy unless the lessons of that revulsion are under- 
stood and laid to heart, the world in which we live and the Churches in which 
we serve have profound need for a better appreciation of the incalculable debt they 
owe to the man of God who was enabled as perhaps no one before or after to 
master the message, in its unity, of the Written Word, who has had no rival as a 
just expositor and exegete, and who, despite physical frailty and harassing circum- 
stances and the demands of an incessant burden of correspondence and adminis- 
tration and the turmoil of an age as restless and unquiet as our own, startled a whole 
continent by the almost cloistered calm and dignity and lucidity of the New Method 
of doctrinal Teaching, the Jmstitutes of the Christian Religion. From East and 
West, North and South, disciples as well as letters were drawn to the magnet of 
Geneva, and they were not disillusioned, for in that teaching, based as it was on 
clear-sighted, scholarly, patient, and believing study of the Bible, lawyer-like in 
its exactitude and in its systematic instinct, austere in its concentration upon essentials 
and in its independence of rhetoric and ornament, they were confronted with the 
very marrow of the new-found Word of God in Holy Scripture. Small wonder, 
then, if we are drawn three centuries later to repair to the same school which Knox 
pronounced so perfect, or if we are wellnigh overpowered by a sense of the magni- 
tude of that achievement in the exposition of Scripture studied in the original 
tongues, in the systematization of Bible truth, in the ordering of individual and 
civil life, and in the re-constituting of the Church’s worship, discipline, and polity. 
Was that miracle of reform not only a finished work but final? Granting freely 
that it was of God, and fraught with immeasurable benefit to its age and to succeed- 
ing generations, and that the world has been profoundly influenced by it, have we 
learned nothing since then, under Providence, concerning the Word Written and 
the Word made Flesh, to add to it or to modify it? That is the question which 
Theology to-day is raising with the Bible in its hand and with all the centuries in 
its review. And no answer can be decently competent which does not rest in the 
first instance upon a truth-loving return to the historic source from which we and 
our fathers have so long been drawing the word of Life. We do not require to go 
to the spring in Geneva in the narrow spirit of Calvinistic partizanship, or as 
antiquaries in Calvinism, or as modern heresy-hunters, or as dilettante philosophers 
and historians to whom #i#i/ Aumani is alien. 

To all readers who desire to have expert companionship on that journey this 
compact volume can be commended. The writers have a real title to authority, 
and they exercise a large measure of scholarly liberty and individuality. One needs 
not, however sorely tempted, to single out particular addresses for special com- 
mendation. Each has something to say and says it vigorously. Not a few of them 
will be remembered as original contributions to this needed study. There is a 
welcome absence of reliance upon mere shibboleths and catchwords and polemic, 
of resounding panegyric and of technical scholasticism. Of the whole book it may 
gratefully be said that its contents are worthy of the high occasion which gave it 
birth and of the international character of the congress, and that the President, 
without whose untiring zeal on behalf of the cause it vindicates the meeting could 
not have been arranged, has good reason to be content as he looks back upon it and 
as he contemplates the official record of its “ Proceedings.” 


A. Curtis. 
New College, Edinburgh. 
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KARL BARTH’S GIFFORD LECTURES?! 


Tue Senatus of the University of Aberdeen was somewhat daring in sustaining 
their invitation to Dr. Karl Barth to deliver the Gifford Lectures (which were 
founded for “ promoting, advancing, teaching and diffusing ’’ the study of natural 
theology), even after he had written to remind them that he was “an avowed 
opponent of all natural theology”. Barth’s way of extricating himself from this 
ambiguous position has been to argue that natural theologians will be able to do 
their work all the more competently, even from their own point of view, if they 
have at their disposal a clear formulation of the opposed theological position, with 
which he therefore has proceeded to furnish them. This does not mean that his 
Lectures consist merely of 2 sustained attack on the theology which he is supposed 
to be “ promoting, advancing, teaching and diffusing”. They consist of a positive 
statement of the Reformed Faith on the basis of the Scots Confession of 1560, and 
Barth insists very strongly that his attack on natural theology is not understood 
at all if it is not understood in the context of such a positive statement. 

Barth is very well aware that attacks on natural theology may themselves be 
a form of “ apologetics”, “‘ paving the way” for Revelation by demonstrating 
on quite general grounds man’s inability to know God in any other way; and he 
is just as definitely opposed to this negative form of apologetics as to any other. 
His view is that we cannot “ pave the way ”’ for Revelation by any natural means 
whatever, even by a purely destructive procedure. In his contribution to Baillie 
and Martin’s symposium on “ Revelation ”’, for example, he says, “ The conception 
of an indirect revelation in nature, in history and in our self-consciousness is 
destroyed by the recognition of grace, by the recognition of Jesus Christ as the 
eternal Word made flesh: dut nothing else destroys it.” In his Dogmatics he says 
that we cannot prove the Bible’s sole sufficiency from independent sources, but 
only from the Bible itself. In his “‘ Credo”, he dismisses as worthless any knowledge 
of our sin, of our alienation from God and inability to attain to knowledge of Him, 
which does not first spring from our knowledge of the grace of Jesus Christ. The 
same thought seems to lie behind a statement he made in an interview with Professor 
Childs Robinson recently reported in The Presbyterian, that “ There is no law apart 
from grace ’’—the Law which condemns man and displays the evil and folly of 
his attempts to rise to God on his own, comes after the Gospel and not before it. 
This is the thought which governs his mode of approach to natural theology in 
his Gifford Lectures, and which is made particularly clear in his approving com- 
ment on the way in which the Scots Confession, unlike other Reformed Confessions, 
has not elaborated a “ special and independent doctrine of man’s sin ” but has only 
dealt with it “ in connection with the doctrine of the destiny appointed for man 
by ‘ our God ’” and “ as an introductory clause to the doctrine of saving faith in 
Jesus Christ” (Lecture V). It is interesting to note that the Anglican F. D. 
Maurice, though he was an admirer of the Scots Confession, was fond of criticizing 
it for doing precisely what Barth here tells us it does not do at all. 

It can hardly be said that the reminder of his real position which Barth has 
thus given is an unnecessary one. It needs to be far more widely appreciated than 
it is at present that what he condemns in Brunner and Heim is not so much a 
natural theology of the accredited Thomist or Paleyan type as an attempt to © 
demolish this accredited natural theology from a standpoint outside the field lit 
up by Revelation as well as from one within it. Barth refuses the aid of Brunner’s 
unrevealed negations just as decisively as he refuses the aid of the Thomist’s un- 
revealed assertions. No less an authority than another recent Gifford Lecturer, 
Dr. Edwyn Bevan, has at this point deeply misunderstood Barth, whose emphasis 

1 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God According to the Teaching of the 
Reformation. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen in 1937 
and 1938 by Karl Barth. Translated by J. L. M. Haire and Ian Henderson. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Price, 125. 6d.) 
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on man’s natural incapacity to know God he compares with that of Dean Mansel 
last century, though he admits that the latter did not completely reject the task. 
of apologetics as Barth has done. Barth’s rejection of all apologetics is not, as 
Bevan’s comparison suggests, a point on which he “ goes further” than Mansel, 
though in essentially the same direction. It is rather a point which indicates that 
the two men move in opposite directions from the very outset. Mansel was not 
merely a believer in apologetics; he was an apologist. His assertion of man’s natural 
incapacity to know God was not merely something to be “ modified” by the ad- 
mission that a philosophical introduction to theology was possible—it was itself 
part of a philosophical introduction to theology, a preparation for the reception 
of Revelation, designed to put men in a properly humble mood beforehand. Barth’s 
attack on the doctrine of a “ natural knowledge of God ’’, on the contrary, is itself 
the expression of a truth about ourselves which Revelation alone can lay bare for 
us. “ * For of our selves we are not sufficient to think one gude thocht. . . .” That 
is a hard saying, but note that it is not unbelief but faith that speaks in this way. 
Unbelief has, at all times, spoken quite differently” (Lecture X). Mansel’s 
opponent Maurice, net all his liberalism, was in fact far nearer to Barth’s real 
position than the great “Christian agnostic”. It is significant that that very 
faithful Calvinist “ Rabbi ” Duncan, for all his leanings to philosophical scepticism, 
described Mansel’s viewpoint as “ deadly”. 

“The Knowledge of God and the Service of God” leaves us without any 
excuse for making further mistakes of this kind. By taking the course of a positive 
exposition of the Scots Confession, it makes it perfectly plain that the true context 
of Barth’s attack on natural theology is not to be found in any general philosophical 
pessimism, but in the great | themes of revealed religion. To those central themes 
—the Being, or rather the “ Person” (in the old sense of “ persona”, the answer 
to the question as to “ Who He is’), of the Triune God, and His Acts as Creator, 
Reconciler and Redeemer—all other questions are related and referred, be they — 
about natural theology, anti-semitism, predestination, Church government, reunion, 
or the bearings of Christianity on politics. In this work, as in the vast new half- 
volume of his Dogmatics, Barth shows an amazing capacity for discussing a variety 
of these supposedly “ peripheral” topics and at the same time “ keeping to the 
point”, never forgetting for a moment that he is not a scientist or philosopher or 
politician but a theologian. He is like the Covenanting divines who, as Macpherson 
says, were never “ mere ecclesiastics fighting for an ecclesiastical theory, bent only 
on gaining a victory of Presbytery over Prelacy ”, but made even their ecclesiastical 
discussions essentially Christological 

The Lecture on “The State’s Service of God” is a particularly noteworthy 
one, as most Reformed theologians find it very difficult to formulate a positive 
Christian approach to the political order without falling back on natural theology 
in some form or other. For Barth, “ the State’s service of God ” is an “ anticipation 
of the Church’s service of God, governed (as the Preface to the First Buke of 
Discipline insists) by the Word off God as the Church’s service is, but inevitably 
distinct from it so long as time and sin shall last; and just as the divine institution 
of the Church does not preclude constant and sometimes (as in the sixteenth 
century) violent and radical Reformation, so the divine ordination of the State 
does not preclude constant criticism and in extreme cases rebellion. In refusing 
to base even his approach to political questions on natural theology or “ natural 
law ’’, Barth seems to be thoroughly in accord with the earliest Scottish Reforma- 
tion standards, though not perhaps with later ones. The only political work of Knox, 
so far as I am aware, in which the “ law of nature” is given any prominence, is 
The Monstrous Regiment of Women. 

London. Artuur N. Prior. 
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